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Vol. XXXI. No. 5 


SECOND MEETING OF 
MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
IS NOTABLE EVENT 


Recital of Splendid Results Al- 
ready Achieved Arouses En- 
thusiasm at Annual Gather- 
ing — Prominent Speakers 
Indorse the Gathering—Mr. 
Freund Accorded Rising 
Vote of Thanks 


T# E second annual meeting of the 
Musical Alliance of the United 
States took place in New York in the 
ballroom of Chalif’s, opposite Carnegie 
Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, November 
18, and surpassed the first meeting in 
the number and character of those pres- 
ent, in the interest shown, in the value 
of the addresses made—all of whieh ex- 
pressed not only appreciation of "what 
had been accomplished during the past 
year but a very decided conviction as to 
the splendid possibilities for the future 
which the organization has before it. 
Among those present were Joseph N. 
Weber, the distinguished President of 
the National Federation of Musicians, 





which has nearly 100,000 members; Mrs. “_ 


William R. Chapman, the ever-young 
President of the Rubinstein Club; Alex- 
ander Lambert, the piano virtuoso and 
teacher; Charlotte Lund, the eminent 
singer; George Hamlin, the well-known 
tenor; Eugenio di Pirani, the noted pian- 
ist and educator; W. H. Humiston, the 
Assistant Conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic; Hans Kronold, the veter- 
an cellist; S. Finkelstein, the President 
of the Musical Mutual Protective Union; 
Mme. Gina Viafora, who arrived in a 
great state of excitement over the 
cabled news that her pupil, Eva Didur, the 
daughitcr of Adamo Didur, the noted ar- 
tist of the Metropolitan, had just made 
a sensational debut in Trieste, Italy; 
Lieut. Oscar Thompson, U. S. A.; Har- 
riet Ware Krumbhaar, the American 
composer, whose songs have won so 
much popular favor; Bertha Lansing 
Rodgers; Edward Canavan; Marcella 
North; Mme. Evelina Hartz, the veter- 
an teacher of note; Mrs. Grace Ander- 
son; Thomas Jowett; Leo Coluesmann; 
Wm. B. Creig; Mme. Von Ende, the 
noted teacher, who received numerous 
congratulations on the marked success 
of her pupil, Miss Schillig, at her recent 
recital in Aeolian Hall; H. B. Vaupin; 
Richard Saalfil; Henry D. Smith, An- 
thony Abarno; D. E. Porter; I. Rosen- 
berg, J. A. Haughton; Christiaan Kriens, 
the well-known musician and conductor; 
May Stanley; Clare Peeler; Bernard 
Rogers; M. B. Swaab; Leopold Levy; 
Otto Fessler; M. Swanwick; M. Streit- 
feld; Henry Lefkovitch, the conductor; 
tances R. Grant; Gianni Viafora, the 
cartoonist, and others. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the President, John C. Freund, who re- 
i a generous welcome and said in 

Address by the President 


We come together to hold our sec- 
ond annual meeting, and we do so under 
conditions which are different, more se- 
ch us'_™More indicative of colossal 
0 ees industrially, commercially, so- 

a”y, and also musically, than the world 
as ever faced before. 
During the period of stress and strain 
ough which this country has passed, 
owing eanzation has fairly held its own, 
nage principally to the work of a few, 
thic .2¢ason that it is the custom of 
et country, as you no doubt know, to 
7eorge do it,’ whenever George is 
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Popular Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Re-appeared with 


Gatti’s Forces After a Year’s Absence. 
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willing to undertake the job and hear 
the burden. 

“T have received a veritable avalanche 
of letters and telegrams of commenda- 
tion of the work of the Alliance from 
those who were unable to attend.” 

Mr. Freund then briefly related the 
manner in which the Musical Alliance 
had been founded and how the original 
idea for such an organization came to 
him. He said that among the difficulties 
with which the musical world and pro- 
fession have to contend to-day is the 
attitude of the average legislator, who, 
because the musicians and music teach- 
ers are as a rule negligent of their civic 
duties, takes little or no interest in them, 
indeed considers them a negligible quan- 
tity. 

One of the important objects of the 
Alliance was to create unanimity of ef- 
fort and to make all those interested in 
music realize that before this country 
can be a musically appreciative nation 
we must begin at the foundation, and 
that means the proper introduction of 
music into the public school system. 
Then, with community choruses, with 
music free for the people in the parks in 
the summer and the school auditoriums 
in the winter, building on these with so- 
cieties for oratorio, with chamber music, 


opera, music by the bands and orchestras, 
with improvement of the music in the 
churches. Then, when a large music- 
loving public has been evolved and edu- 
cated, have the symphony orchestra as 
the crown and apex of it all, supported 
by the dollars and dimes of the people 
and not by the often reluctant gifts of 
a few multi-millionaires or socially am- 
bitious women. ; 
Mr. Freund then related the main aims 
of the organization and stated that its 
main purpose was rather to induce the 
members in their particular localities to 
follow certain lines and certain definite 
aims as the best means to reach the des- 
ired end, that it was not calculated that 
the central organization located in New 
York was to do all the work, carry all 
the burden, as some appeared to think. 
During the first year something like 
2500 members in over 300 cities, among 
the most prominent musicians, teachers, 
orchestra conductors, managers, artists, 
members of the musical industries, had 
come in. Many clubs and organizations 
had joined. Altogether they represented 
nearly 300,000. persons actively engaged 
in the musical world and industries. 
Such an organization must go through 
three periods: the first, when the initial 
(Continued on page 2) 
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GORGEOUS REVIVAL 
OF HALEVY’S JUIVE? 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Thirty Years Since Work Was 
Heard at Broadway House— 
Ponselle Enacts Title Part— 
Flower of Gatti’s Forces in 
Cast—Urban Settings are 
Striking Creations—Debuts 
and Operas of the Week 


HE first ripple on the monotonously 

placid surface of the Metropolitan’s 
opening week came last Saturday after- 
noon in Mr. Gatti’s gorgeously capari- 
soned revival of Halévy’s “La Juive.” 
The work was last heard in this city on 
something like a befitting scale in Sep- 
tember. 1909, when Oscar Hammerstein 
.. as one of his agencies of oper- 
atic instruction for the “educational sea- 
son” instituted at the Manhattan Opera 
House. Since that time—six years ago, 
if memory serves—Mr. Zuro offered it 
at one of his spring seasons in a theater 
close to the Bowery. Back in 1904 a de- 
plorable troupe of wandering operatic 
minstrels from New Orleans sang it un- 
mercifully at the Casino Theater and 
shortly afterward burst like a soap bub- 
bie. At the Metropolitan “La Juive” has 
been absent since the German season of 
1889-90. Lilli Lehmann cut a mighty fig- 
ure in the name part, Niemann, as Elea- 


zar, made history. The opera appeared 
several times in the schedule during the 
four years preceding. Rachel was Ama- 
lia Materna’s third role in America when 
she came here in 1885. Anton Schott, 
E. Fischer and Alvary were in the cast. 
Leopold Damrosch conducted. The onera 
had five performances that winter. 

Mr. Gatti probably derived his impulse 
to restore this particular work from 
such success as attended the exhumaticn 
of “Le Prophete” two years ago. He has 
mounted it with no less splendor and 
cast it with the best material at his 
disposal. The representation is in some 
of its features excellent and its short- 
comings are those inseparable from the 
nature of the only resources available 
for its interpretation. “La Juive,” like 
the operas of Meyerbeer, makes part of 
a school the spirit of which has departed. 
It is difficult to sing and, as a whole, 
difficult to listen to. And it taxes the 
means of a modern opera house. Its 
demands include a tenor of heroic utter- 
ance and the grand manner, a second 
tenor of no petty caliber, a dramatic 
soprano of weighty mold, a coloratura 
soprano, and a bass of amply developed 
low range and patrician distinction, to 
say nothing of lesser figurants. Mr. Gat- 
ti has picked these from the flower of 
his forces. Mr. Caruso is Eleazar, the 
Jew, and Rosa Ponselle, Rachel, the Jew- 
ess. Orville Harrold shoulders his first 
Metropolitan duties as Leopold, the per- 
fidious, and Evelyn Scotney hers as the 
Princess Eudoxia. Mr. Rothier is in- 
vested with the scarlet of Cardinal de 
Brogni. Messrs. Chalmers, d’ Angelo and 
Reschiglian fill the lesser roles. Though 
a French opera “La Juive” is entrusted 
to the care not of the new French con- 
ductor, Albert Wolff, but to Arthur Bod- 
anzky—probably because he piloted “Le 
Prophéte,” a work of much the same 
complexion. 

It is always idle to speculate on the 
fate and longevity of such a revival at 
the Metropolitan. Its spectacular lure, 
its pomp and pageantry and Caruso’s 
name and doing may conceivably help 
it to more than passing favor. Saturday 

(Continued on page 4) 
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idea is encouraged by farseeing and pro- 
gressive people; then comes the second, 
the long period of education and effort, 
during which some lose interest, some 
fall away, others come in. Finally, if 
the idea has strength and value and suffi- 
cient energy, altruism and good manage- 
ment back of it, it prevails. The Alli- 
ance is now in the second period. 

Mr. Freund stated his conviction that 
in the conduct of the journals with which 
he was associated, as well as in the 
work he had done for the Alliance, he 
had endeavored to carry out one of the 
cardinal principles by which he had al- 
ways been actuated, namely, that the 
work of the musician and music teacher 
deserves particular recognition. He said 
he particularly spoke of that large body 
of capable, reputable citizens represented 
in the bands, orchestras and symphony 
orchestras in the organization of which 
Joseph N. Weber was the worthy and 
honored President. 

With regard to the purpose of the Al- 
liance to work for a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, Mr. Freund said that never mind 
how many isolated bills are introduced 
by Senators and Congressmen, we shall 
never be able to get it until there is back 
of the demand the pressure of public 
opinion. 

He then detailed the work of the Alli- 
ance, so far as it concerned the improve- 
ment of music in the public schools, re- 
ferred particularly to what had been done 
in Denver, where through the efforts of 
members of the Alliance the Mayor had 
been induced to appoint a Musical Com- 
mission to look after music in the pub- 
lic schools, so that it was kept up, that 
competent teachers were engaged, that 
the musical instruments were sufficient 
and efficient, and that when the Commis- 
soin found any child possessed partic- 
ular, unusual musical talent and the pa- 
rents were unable to give it musical 
education, the duty of the Commission 
was to report the facts to the Mayor, 
who would then take the matter up with 
the Municipal Council and see to it that 
the city paid for the education of the 
child. If the Alliance had done nothing 
better, nothing more than that, it was 
worth while, particularly as it would 
have its effect on other communities, 
as it already had in Dallas, Texas, and 
other progressive cities. 

Referring to his own work, Mr. Freund 
said that he had long recognized that if 
he desired to be helpful to the profes- 
sion it was not sufficient to go out and 
talk to musicians and music lovers. He 
had to get at the man in the street, the 
millionaire as well as the mechanic, he 
had to talk to Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary Clubs, high school children, busi- 
ness men, mothers of families. Then, 
when he had shown what music meant 
in our human life, what it could do for 
people, then logically the work of the 
music teacher and musician would be 
established. 

He spoke of what the Alliance had 
been able to do for community singing, 
especially during the war, when through 
the efforts of MUSICAL AMERICA it 
had become almost headquarters for 
furnishing the Army and Navy Depart- 
ment with song leaders. No less than 
three of the staff had gone out for that 
work. 

He referred to the issuing by Governor 
Brumbaugh of a proclamation which was 
interesting for it was the first time that 
the Governor of a great State had ever 
issued a proclamation referring to 
music. ; 

He showed what had been done in 
Baltimore, in the effort to keep politics 
out of music. He detailed the events 
which had led to the appointment by 
Mayor Hylan of a Park Commissioner 
to look after the municipal music, and 
how this had ultimately led to the launch- 
ing of the Mayor Hylan Free Concerts 
for the People. 

He referred to the large amount of 
correspondence which had come to the 
Alliance from all parts of the country 
in regard to aid in getting music into 
the public schools, how to secure suitable 
musical auditoriums, much needed, in 
many cities, how to help young persons 
of exceptional talent—in fact, the Alli- 
ance had become headquarters for in- 
quiries which, when answered, had in 
many cases proved very helpful. 

One of the outcomes of the work of 
the Alliance and of the propaganda, was 
the formation of a Civic Music League 
in Milwaukee. This movement had been 
followed since in many other cities, no- 
tably in St. Louis. The purpose of such 
a league was to unite all the various 


musical elements in a city, which had 
hitherto been neither harmonious nor 
co-operative. : 

He spoke of the fact that in many 
cities that he had visited he had been 
enabled tv induce some musical organiza- 
tions of women to adopt the salon system, 
namely, to give musical entertainments 
in their homes, with the particular pur- 
pose of giving opportunity to their own 
local talent. 

He spoke of the work that had been 
accomplished in getting music into the 
great industrial plants, not merely dur- 
ing the lunch hour or for entertainments 
after the day’s work was done, but dur- 
ing the factory time. This was impor- 
tant, as industry was tending more and 
more towards specialized labor-saving 
machines, which made the work of man 
or woman more monotonous all the time. 
Through the introduction of music, how- 
ever, in the shape of player pianos, 
talking machines, singers, the mind of 
the worker was on the music while the 
fingers were assisting in the monoton- 
ous job. 

After the first year an Advisory Coun- 
cil, consisting of some of the most emi- 
nent musicians, educators of the country 
had been formed. This had given the 
organization dignity and won many 
friends. 

Memorial to Soldier Dead 

He particularly spoke of the success 
that he had been enabled, with the co- 
operation of others of the Alliance, to 
obtain, in inducing those who were in- 
terested in erecting a memorial to the 
soldier and sailor dead in the war, to 
the end that such a memorial should not 
take the shape of an arch, or a statue, 
which belonged, he said, to a dead past, 
but rather to the institution of a musical 
auditorium, with certain adjuncts, to 
make it a social as well as musical. cen- 
ter, which was greatly needed in many 
cities. 

He also referred to the work of the 
Alliance, and his own propaganda, in hav- 
ing accomplished much in inducing sing- 
ers and players and even conductors of 
symphony orchestras to put on their 
programs works of Americans. He said 
that much had been done towards break- 
ing down the ridiculous prejudice held 
so long, that it was impossible to get 
a musical education of value in_ this 
country. He said that as he was over sev- 
enty years of age, another year or two 
would probably finish his ability to be of 
service to the cause that had been so dear 
to him for many, many years. He 
trusted, however, that it would be gener- 
ally recognized that at least some of the 
pioneer work had been done, and if the 
road was not yet Macadamized at least 
the path had been blazed through the 
forest and the way to the light indicated. 

He then took up the question of finan- 
ces and showed that the organization was 
already on a self-sustaining basis, ow- 
ing to the fact that the expenses had 
been of a particularly modest character. 
There had been no charge even for sec- 
retarial work during the past year, for 
rent, nor had there been any charges for 
travelling and other expenses. 

The Alliance had certainly already had 
a great influence on the attitude of the 
press, which was now giving more space 
in many cities to musical performances 
and musical matters generally. 

With regard to the future, he thought 
that the Alliance would devote consider- 
able effort to a nation-wide movement to 
assist music teachers and musicians gen- 
erally to raise the prices of tuition and 
of musical service of all kinds, so as to 
give these worthy workers compensation 
sufficiently adequate to enable them to 
sustain themselves under the ever-in- 
creasing cost of living. 

Another issue of importance which was 
the outcome of the Alliance’s activities 
was the movement now spreading all 
over the country for the formation of a 
Civic Music League in each town and 
city of any size and importance. 

To sum up—if just a few people in the 
musical world and industries, coming 
together through a time of extraordinary 
struggle, stress and strain, could, with 
the most modest expenditure and without 
apparently much effort, except on the 
part of a devoted few, accomplish so 
much, does it not teach us, does it not 
demonstrate absolutely what can be done 
if we can only get those interested in 
the musical life of this country to come 
together, hold together, work together 
on certain definite lines, for certain aims 
and so for the common good? Does it 
not show that this comparatively humble 
endeavor may be made the start, the 
nucleus of a great national organization 
whose nfluence and power for good those 
who were present could scarcely esti- 
mate? 

Mr. Freund then took up the business 
side of the organization and stated that 
at the inception it was deemed advisable 
to have the organization run by six di- 
rectors, who had the power to elect the 
necessary officers. He asked the pleas- 





ure of the members with regard to re- 
electing the present directors, who were: 
Mr. Joseph N. Weber, Prof. Hollis Dann 
of Cornell, Mr. Paul Kempf, Mr. Milton 
Weil, Mr. Leopold Levy, Mr. John C. 
Freund. 

After the address there was consider- 
able applause. George Hamlin then arose 
and moved that the report be accepted 
with appreciation and that a rising vote 
of thanks be given the President. This 
was seconded by William H. Humiston. 
The motion was carried. 


Joseph N. Weber’s Able Address 


The President then called on Joseph 
N. Weber, the First Vice-President. Mr. 
Weber said in part: 


“You have fully understood the wide 
scope of the policies of the Alliance. 
Mr. Freund’s report was interspersed 
with references and observations as to 
the economic conditions of the musicians 
and music teachers, and his opinion 
thereon, which gives it a greater value 
than a report how best to further the art 
of music in this country. 

“The American Federation of Musi- 
cians, of which I am the President, finds 
its policies singularly covered by the 
objects and aims of the Alliance, in so 
far as the furthering of the art of music 
and the Americanizing of music in this 
country is concerned. 

“Some fifteen years ago, at a conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Musicians in the city of Boston, the slo- 
gan was raised that the American boy 
must be given an opportunity to develop 
his talents, and that so-called musical 
institutions which paraded as American 
institutions were but aggregations of 
foreigners. These institutions have no 
place in this country, as they have no 
lasting value so far as the development 
of an American school of music or the 
disseminating of a knowledge of music 
in the United States is concerned, for the 
reason that these societies left this coun- 
try forever dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries. An unsound condition, especially 
in a country that in all else leads the 
world. The reason was this. We have 
no opportunity, like they have in the old 
countries, to develop the conductors of 
such orchestras, such institutions where- 
in they could receive the proper tuition to 
make them suitable for such positions. 
So we were dependent upon foreign con- 
ductors, who came to this country, ac- 
cepted their engagements, received a re- 
ward which surpassed their fondest 
dreams of what they could have obtained 
in the Old World, and as a result, instead 
of recognizing the munificence of the 
American public, they denied the Amer- 
ican musicians and the American com 
poser even a chance to develop their 
talent and kept this country dependent 
upon Europe by sending to Europe for 
musicians to make up the symphony 
orchestras. 

“The American Federation of Musi- 
cians has a two-fold ambition. First of 
all, to see that the material welfare of 
the professional instrumentalist is taken 
care of, and next, to further and second 
everything that has as its object the de- 
velopment of the art of music in this 
country. And that is why the American 
Federation of Musicians is so heartily in 
sympathy with the aims and the work of 
the Musical Alliance. 

“Some years since, through the ef- 
forts of our illustrious leader Mr. Freund, 
the Musical Alliance was formed. If 
naught else would be done in the future 
except what he has reported to-day, we 
cannot avoid the fact that when the his- 
tory of music, or of the development of 
music in this country will be written, his 
name will appear in golden letters, and 
deservedly so.” 

Mr. Weber’s address, which was de- 
livered with a great deal of eloquence 
and force, was listened to with absorbed 
attention and loudly applauded. 


What George Hamlin Said 


George Hamlin, the noted tenor, was 
the next speaker. He said: 


“T feel that the Musical Alliance is the 
greatest organization to aid the cause 
of music in America that has ever been 
formed. We all appreciate that we are 
deeply indebted to the foresight and en- 
ergy of Mr. Freund, for the accomplish- 
ment of this great aim. 

“What we need—and he has covered 
that question—is the education of the 
public, first. We are never going to get 
anything from Representatives in Con- 
gress, or from the Government, except 
through pressure by the public. Our 
Representatives will only do what the 
public demands, so we must first educate 
the public. We must do all that we can 
ourselves and induce others to lend their 
energies and efforts towards aiding what 
this organization has started to do. We 
cannot leave it to two or three people. 
We have all got to get together and push 
it along. 

“The great war has done more to open 
the eyes of the public to the value of 


LL . 


music, to put it out of the realm of lux- 
ury or amusement and put it into the 
realm of necessities. So the efforts of 
this organization will be easier because 
of what music has done during the 
great war, and what has been done in 
music because of the war. 

“It was proper that we gave a rising 
vote of thanks to Mr. Freund and his 
associates, to show our endorsement of 
his work and our appreciation of all that 
has been done.” 


Charlotte Lund Deplores Lack of Ag. 
tivity of Musicians 


Mme. Charlotte Lund, the noted go. 
prano, then rose and said: 


“While I am glad to see so many 
presént, the hall should have been 
crowded. The trouble is largely that the 
music teachers and the artists seem to 
have a lack of activity. They say, ‘Oh 
well, we cannot be there, but we will 
hear all about it, or read all about it,’ 

“Each member of the profession should 
be more active in supporting this move. 
ment, and by such activity should show 
pride in being a musician, in being g 
teacher, in being a singer. If we have 
that pride and realize that in unity there 
is strength, that by that we can get more 
money for our lessons, for our concerts 
by sticking together, not being petty, not 
having jealousies, but by coming tp. 
gether in that way we shall be more 
respected and be more adequately re. 
warded. 

“I desire to express my great appre- 
ciation to Mr. Freund and all those who 
have worked with him for this really 
wonderful movement. But we should get 
together, an doftener, and should try and 
interest more people in the Alliance and 
in the splendid work that it is doing.” 


Alexander Lambert Endorses the Alli- 
ance 


Alexander Lambert was 
speaker. He said: 


“If Mr. Weber said he was unprepared, 
I am much more so, for [| have never 
made a speech in my life. This is my 
first offense! 

_“Nearly every cause needs a cham- 
pion. For the past few years I followed 
Mr. Freund’s activities carefully, and he 
certainly has shown that he is a most 
strenuous and wonderful champion of a 
cause that so many of us have at heart. 

“The trouble with most musicians is 
their lack of confidence in one another. 
They can all work in their own studios 
and each one of them thinks that the 
salvation of the situation is with him- 
self or herself. They are not interested 
in any general movement that can help 
them all, and as long as that is their at- 
titude, just so long the musicians and the 
music teacher will not have the recogni- 
tion they deserve. 

“Mr. Freund has started a wonderful 
movement and has already accomplished 
so much that the profession all over the 
country has been forced to sit up and 
take notice—something it has never done 
before.” (Applause) 


Mme. Viafora Speaks of the Excellence 
of American Voices 


The President then called on Mme. 
Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora for a few words 
and asked her to make reference to 4 
matter that had so often been brought 
up not only in musical but in_ social 
circles, as to whether we had 
country such musical voices as were to 
be found elsewhere. Mme. Viafora said 
in part: 

“I am greatly stage frightened. 1 
have never made a speech in all my life. 
I am like my good friend Mr. Lambert. 
This is my first offense. But I would 
like to say a few words about the Mu- 
sical Alliance, of which Mr. Freund 18 
the President—and a very . wonderful 
President, too. 

“In the movement for the development 
of music in this country all the singer’, 
teachers, musicians must be propagan- 
dists for the Alliance. We know that the 
war was won by the Allies. In the same 
way the Musical Alliance of the United 
States must win the battle, and will win 
the battle, for the rightful recognition of 
music, musicians and music teachers ™ 
this country. 

“With such a President, if we work 
with him, with heart and soul, we are al 
going to accomplish much. 

“As I have been asked to express an 
opinion with regard to the character 0 
the voices in this country, let me say that 
my own experience among the many 
pupils that I have had is that there are 
really wonderful voices in this country. 
especially the women’s voices. 

“IT have a young girl just about to 
make a début with Mr. Campanini of the 
Chicago Opera Company. She_ writes 
and tells me with delight that she is to 
sing in ‘Bohéme’ with Bonci. Mr. and 
Mrs. Miles of the Waldorf-Astoria, they 

(Continued on Page 3.) 
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say, where American pupils who have And all the wealth that from year to of American pupils. He also spoke of 





NOT ABLE EVENT studied and really acquired all they know year is spent for foreign talent would such distinguished artists as Mary Gar- 
IS here, who go to Europe, take a few les- remain here. den, Geraldine Farrar, Emma Eames, 
sons with a great master, and come back “It is largely the attitude of-the Amer- Riccardo Martin and others who had to 

a and say they are his pupils. This is a ican public which is the cause of the labor for years to repay the money that 

(Continued from Page 2) great injustice to the American teacher. pilgrimage of our talented young peo- they were forced to expend in Europe, 


“My knowledge of conditions abroad ple to Europe to get a musical education. to gain the prestige necessary to insure 
as well as here have made me an en- Americans for years were only ready to_ their success here. 
thusiastic supporter of the cause for admire and pay those artists who had He referred to the large sums paid out 
which Mr. Freund is so unselfishly and already made a name in Europe. And for music in the leading countries in 
devotedly working. I heartily endorse the result of this was that managers Europe by the governments, particularly 
his attitude, and indeed his work. I were naturally averse to undertaking to before the war, to show how far behind 
echo his plea that we should stand up’ exploit any American talent, however we were in this regard. He advocated 
for our musicians and own music teach- excellent. They knew that they could a National Conservatory on the model of 
ers and encourage our own talent. Then not fight public prejudice.” the great European conservatories. 


t me this girl four years ago. 
eeu oe gone to Caruso, who told them 
to send the girl to me to study. What 
he said was: : , 

“‘You do not need send this child to 
Europe. I will tell you where to send 
her. Send her to a teacher right here 
in New York, to Mme. Viafora.’ . 

“Sq you see the great Caruso realizes 
that there are teachers here who are 


competent. 


“| am proud that this girl is to appear h ° S h A / / ’ M, ° 

me nich splendid auspices, and let What Viafora Saw at the vance [Meeting 
me say that I have many girls of this 

kind. So I cannot see why our talented 
young people must go to Europe when 
there are really so many teachers of 
competence and experience in this coun- 
try, whether it be in singing, for the 
violin or plano. ; 

“| trust that you all will be strong 
in your support of the work which Mr. 
Freund and his associates are doing.” 
Mme. Von Ende Proclaims Her Debt to 
: American Teachers 
3 Mme. Viafora was followed by Mme. 
Von Ende, whom Mr. Freund alluded to 
as a noted teacher and_ the _ talented 
daughter of the great violinist Remenyi. 
Mme. Von Ende said: 

“J am proud to have been asked to 
speak to you. Having lived the first part 
of my life in Paris, which many consider 
the artistic heart of Europe, and the 
second part of my life in this great met- 
ropolis, which is the central vein of 
America, I feel that I am somewhat en- 
titled to speak on the relation of music 
study abroad and music study in this 
country, and that I can do so with knowl- 
edge. 

“‘T am an American now, having 
married an American, and also because 
I love this country. There is no reason 


























> tokeep me here. My husband is gone. | ; 
f > Icould go back to Europe, but I have ag George se 
> been so well received that I love this Alexander Lambert, The Popular Tenor 
> country, and I would be absolutely lost Noted Piano Pedagogue 

in Europe. I shall remain. 


“Let me tell you a little story. Nearly 
twenty years ago I was in Paris at my 
dressmaker’s, telling her that I intended 
to go to this country to visit with my 
father the World’s Fair. I wanted, na- 
turally, some nice dresses. She told me: 

“Oh, Madamoiselle is going to Amer- 
ica. That is a different proposition. Now 
let me take Madamoiselle to the Ameri- 
can room.’ 

“T looked at her. I did not know what 
she meant. 

“The American room? What do you 
mean ?’ 

“We do not sell to Americans our 


best goods and our best styles. They 
have the money but they have not got the 
taste. So let them pay.’ 


“Well, at that time I was sixteen. I 
was young. I was surprised. I came 
to this country and after a long time in 
America this incident came back to me. 
he seriousness of the situation came if 
back to me, and I was amazed to find that 
the same occurred in the case of the for- mre 
eign teachers with respect to their Amer- Eugenio di Pirani, 
can students—the American students Pianist and Composer 
that went abroad in search of the knowl- only shall we develop American music 


edge that they could very well have re- ; 
: P 3 as it should be developed. To persevere 
ey ict ig with less expenditure and and encourage the te of nt Eitan 
“nN C. ‘ : is not only our duty as musicians, but as 
ow let me say something with ref- Americans.” 
crence to myself. I was for five years ~ Mme. Von Ende’s remarks were re- 


considered the favorite pupil of the : i 
greatest master in the Paris Conserva- oeeyy See 't Serge Oe  Seeeee: 


John C. Freund, 
Editor of Musical America and President 
of the Musical Alliance 








W. H. Humiston, 
Critic, Composer and Conductor 


The next speaker was the veteran 
Hans Kronold, who said in part: 

“When I was requested to come and 
say a few words, I felt that there was no 
sacrifice that I would not make if I could 
be of any service to the furtherance of 
the Alliance. Mr. Freund’s report has 





toire. But as a matter of fact, when I Eugenio di Pirani Advocates National “s Christiaan Kriens, been so complete that instead of repeat- 
came here I soon found that I did not Conservatory Violinist, Composer and Conductor ing what he has told us, we should en- 
ne much about singing. What iI The next speaker was Eugenio di Pi- deavor to find a way to help him or sug- 
now—if I know anything—I owe to this rani, the well-known pianist and educa- gest means of furthering the cause of - 
country. And I am not ashamed to say tor. the Alliance. We all know the shortcom- 
: I owe it to my husband, who was an “Those who have followed the articles ings of the profession. 
merican. He also had studied in this that I have written in MUSICAL AMER- “We have loads of talented artists, 


pow at - To him, through his idealism ICA and other periodicals know that for ) loads of excellent pupils, loads of splen- 

Music ve. Stic vision, my vision for many years I have been endeavoring to 41A\ did teachers, soloists, conductors. The 

co J Was opened. I owe it, too, to Dr. persuade the American Government that r Vp g \ appreciation on the part of the American 
= dy, 


ld, who taught me the physiology it was a sacred duty towards the Amer- public for American artists is growing. 


“ae ON 


or the vocal instrument. Lastly, I owe ican people, towards art at large, to ~ ee It is only those artists who do not go 
M ° a vocal teacher here on 14th Street, found public conservatories of the type at WSF round the country and play to the Amer- 
r patton who showed me what it that exist in Europe. Unfortunately, = 4 ican public who think that the American 
meant to sing well and beautifully. there appears to exist in our Govern- gs! V eK public does not appreciate the American 
me © you see if I love America it is not ment circles the conviction that the pro- p Sy artist. ; 
Pr ge I do not know of Europe and its motion of music( of art, must be effected adn “ “You should have been in Boston last 
ite masters but because I have long enly by private munificence. It seems ae night, when Percy Hemus, an American 
<a that you can get everything you _ not to be understood that the state should baritone, Grace Hoffman, an American 
sical ‘n this country even the best mu- no longer be ignorant of the part that soprano, and myself, an American ’cel- 
great Instruction that ean be given. A music plays in both public and private list, played and sang, and have heard 
tell many of the foreign teachers will life, and that it has become a most im- the enthusiasm. : 
ag ood that while the American pupil portant source of livelihood and_profi- “1 ‘ “What we have to do: is to knock the 
" hecncrally money and the voice may table business to millions of people. ; conceit out of American musicians. If 
e peutitul that they have no patience, “Wherever you go, you find music an Mr. Freund can solve that problem, the 
ak ave not got the personal pride to inseparable part of public and private Alliance will be established in no time. 
io, an artist. Now comes this impor- functions of all kinds. There is a positive Sometime ago I telephoned to one of our 
ers question, how can European teach- musical hunger to-day in this country. great critics and asked him whether he 
opi who have so very indifferent an What a gain it would be if all the pro- Hans Kronold, knew Mr. So-and-So, as I did not see any 
Pinion of American talent, of American fessional musicians, for whom there is Veteran ’Cellist (Continued on Page 4) 
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IS NOTABLE EVENT 


(Continued from page 3) 


report about his recital in his paper. He 
replied: ‘The trouble with you d—d musi- 
cians is that you never read anything!’ 
“There’s the whole thing. We musi- 
cians do not read, and so we do not know 
what has been done. j 
“Let me tell you that I scarcely think 
anybody has any idea of what Mr. 
Freund went through in order to be able 
to give you the report he gave this af- 
ternoon. I know. I was in a city in 
Massachusetts a little while ago and I 
heard the women of the woman’s club 
there tell a story about the hardships, 
even the insults, that Mr. Freund has 
been exposed to in laying the foundation 
for the Alliance. Tears came to my eyes, 
After I left I heard that he even pre- 
sented the club with an endowment so 
that they could go on with their work. 
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Joseph N. Weber, President, American 
Federation of Musicians 


“When Mr. Lambert said that every 
musician is so much taken up with him- 
self that he has no thought for anybody 
else, he spoke the truth. Years ago, when 
MUSICAL AMERICA was started, I 
realized that Mr. Freund had one idea 
in view, and that was to create a paper 
which would be just and which would 
help the musician and teacher by con- 
structive criticism instead of by destruc- 
tive criticism. 

“We do not need to be discouraged, 
because some of the greatest movements 
of the world have taken hundreds of 
years before they were developed and 
brought to an issue.” 

Mr. Kronold suggested that branches 
of the Alliance should be formed in all 
the leading cities and then representa- 
tives of these branches should meet at 
least once a year in New York. For 
himself, he would have preferred that 
more suggestions had been made how 
the musicians and teachers could help 
Mr. Freund in his really wonderfully, 
unselfish work. Here was a man who, 
at an advanced age, when he could lead 
a life of leisure and enjoyment, was de- 
voting all his time to so tremendous, gi- 
gantic a work as the forming of an Al- 
liance of musicians, which after all was 
the only way for them ever to be recog- 
nized by the Government, by the public. 

To-day, to speak the frank truth, the 
musicians mean nothing, that is, they 
certainly do not mean what they should, 
considering their ability and considering 
what they mean to the social and intel- 
lectual life of the United States. 

After the applause had passed the 
President rose and said with regard to 
Mr. Kronold’s suggestion for the in- 
stitution of local branches of the Alli- 
ance, that was working itself out through 
the formation of Civic Music Leagues in 
each city, a movement which, as was 
known, was started in Milwaukee. It 
had been the idea of the directors and of 
those particularly interested in the Alli- 
ance, to let it work itself out before any 
particular means were used to extend 
its membership, to let its course be some- 
what guided by public opinion, especially 
by the opinion of musicians through the 
country, so that even a suspicion of en- 
deavoring to dictate might be avoided. 

In the course of time no doubt organ- 
izations embracing all the musical ac- 
tivities in each city would be formed, so 
that before many years, perhaps in eight 
or ten, the Alliance would be an organ- 
ization embodying all the best elements 
in the musical world of the country. 


Harriet Ware Believes the Alliance Will 
Recreate the Music of the Country 


Harriet Ware Krumbhaar, the noted 
composer, being called upon, said that 
she believed the Musical Alliance was 
going to re-create the musical life of 
the country. Edwin Markham had 
thrown a challenge in a poem in which 
he said: “Let us live the poetry we sing.” 
That is possible individually, but collec- 
tively, as a nation, it has been impossible 
to live the poetry that we sing, or that 
we want to sing, because we have not 
been working with unity of thought and 
we have had no organization. Without 
organization nothing is possible, no 
great thing is possible. 

“What is needed is a brotherhood of 
musicians,” she said. ‘We need a spirit 
of helpfulness. It is here with us, but 
we have not become awake to the need 
of working together. 

“Then a great dream was born in the 
heart and brain of our leader, a dream 
that is practical and which is coming 
through the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. Every musician and ev- 
ery music-lover should wake up to what 
this thing means and go to work. We 
are going to wake up, and I for one 
want to help with all that is in me. 

“Of course the American composers is 
going to benefit greatly. He has not 
come into his own yet, possibly because 
he has not written as he felt. I feel the 
American composer must throw off all 
thought of what has been done in the Old 
World and must begin to write as our 
men fought, with a sincerity of purpose 
and without any thought of what has 
been done, with no limitation. The Mu- 
sical Alliance of the United States is go- 
ing to help us composers do this thing.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 


KREISLER FEUD CONTINUES 








Massachusetts Towns For and Against 
Permitting Virtuoso To Appear— 
to Play for American Legion 


Following the act on of the citizens of 
Louisville in declining to allow Fritz 
Kreisler to appear there in concert, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has taken a similar stand. 
About two-hundred prominent citizens 
assembled in Chamber of Commerce Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 22 to protest 
against Kreisler being permitted to play 
there. The meeting was called by John 
F. J. Herbert of the Speakers’ Bureau 
of the American Legion and Frank B 
Hall, chairman of the Republican State 
Committee. Mr. Hall said Kreisler had 
a moral right to sell his good “but he did 
not believe that the people of this com- 
monwealth were ready to buy from one 
who did all that he could to destroy Amer- 
ican liberty.” It was voted fifty-four to 
twenty-eight to oppose Kreisler’s ap- 
pearance and a resolution was adopted 
calling for the necessary steps to pre- 
vent such appearance. 

Mr. Kreisler however appeared at Law- 
rence, Mass., without protest on Nov. 23, 
his first appearance since the cancella- 
tion of the Louisville concert, and he an- 
nounced that he accepted an invitation 
telegraphed by General Robert Alexander 
of the New York branch of the Ameri- 
can Legion to appear in a testimonial 
concert at the Hippodrome on Dec. 28. 





Schumann-Heink Opens Sioux City’s 
Civic Course Before Vast Throng 
SIOUX CITY, IA., Nov. 12.—The fourth 
season of the Sioux City Concert Course 
under the management of the Civic Music 
Committee, opened last night with a re- 
cital by Mme. Schumann-Heink, assisted 
by Frank La Forge, composer-pianist. 





Evelyn Herbert Triumphs In Her Debut 
in Chicago 

(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 

CHICAGO, Nov. 26.—Evelyn Herbert, 
protegee of Caruso and pupil of Mme. 
Viafora had a triumphant success last 
night when she made her debut as Mimi 
in “Boheme” with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. She was recalled again and 
again by the great throng. M. R. 





Newark Audience Wants German Songs 


The Arion Society of Newark, prob- 
ably the oldest German singing society 
in the United States, held its sixtieth 
anniversary concert on Nov. 14. The or- 
ganization had been notified by the city 
authorities to eliminate all numbers with 
German text from the program. During 
the concert, Carl Lentz, who is said to 
have lost an arm in the Civil War, in- 
terrupted the program by asking all 
those not in favor of the German songs, 
to rise. Only about twenty of the au- 
dience of 1200, stood up. C. W. Heilman, 
president of the society said that: “re- 
luctantly,” as he expressed it—that an 
order had been issued, and the concert 
would be stopped if German songs were 
sung. 


GORGEOUS REVIVAL 
OF HALEVY’S JUIVE’ 
AT METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 1) 
afternoon’s audience received the resur- 
rection with many evidences of content- 
ment, though the applause of a matinee 
crowd is not infallibly conclusive. Be- 
yond question such artificial preserva- 
tives as flashing and costly externals 
provide will be necessary to the well-be- 
ing of Halévy’s opera. For it is dull, 
colossally dull, despite random passages 
of eloquence or of charm. Always a 
zealous and oftimes an _ inconsiderate 
surgeon, Mr. Bodanzky has lopped much 
from the score. And yet there remain 
appalling lengths and monotonies, drab, 
trivial, lugubrious, bombastic, ponderous, 
empty. Reduced to a concentrated state 
the beauties of this score might occupy 
an approximate total of half an hour. 
These eliminated, close to three hours of 
musical dreariness are left, pages end- 
lessly spun of shreds and patches, of the 
stilted declamation inherited from Lully, 
of obsolete formulae, arid as Sahara and 
slumber-bearing as poppy juices. 

Quality of the Score 

Jacques Halévy was a sincerer artist 
than Mayerbeer. There is a ring of 
truth, of conviction in the measures of 
“La Juive” not to be found in the output 
of the Prussian save, perhaps, in that 
one outstanding inspiration the love duo 
from the “Huguenots.” Yet in its effect 
most of “La Juive” is as hollow as 
Meyerbeer. It was Halévy’s misfortune 
to be seduced by many of the formul- 
aries of the arch-trickster, even as both 
of them sat at the feet of the speciously 
pompous and orotund Spontini. “La 
Juive” came in 1835, between “Robert 
the Devil” and the “Huguenots.” And 
though a finer sensibility and loftier 
spirit pervade it and shallow show pieces 
are fewer, it is of their genre and re- 
flects the false standards of the gener- 
ation. It is a “grand opera” in all its 
pomposity and archaic structure, a mo- 
Saic of highly artificial set pieces, from 
the modern viewpoint hopelessly delin- 
quent in dramatic movement. In works 
of this school no extraneous help can ex- 
pediate the dramatic interest to the sat- 
isfaction of contemporary audiences. 

In “La Juive,” as oommaibele as in Mey- 
erbeer, the modern listener finds him- 
self struck by the altogether surprising 
scarcity of melodic invention, and the 
introduction in episodes of passion and 
stress of trivial phrases seemingly con- 
ceived to the uses of opera comique. Even 
the best melodies in this opera lack gra- 
cious contour, arresting physiognomy or 
sharply defined rhythmic interest. Those 
such as the Cardinal’s “Si la Rigueur” 
and Eleazar’s great air “Rachel quand 
du Seigneur” (written at the “command” 
and with the collaboration of Adolphe 
Nourrit) have a kind of gentle wist- 
fulness, a far-off, retrospective pathos. 


.And they rank among the most memor- 


able portions of the opera. An outmoded 
charm attaches to the laendler in the first 
act. and the several ballet movements in 
the third. The Passover chants of the 
Jews gathered about Eleazar’s table have 
an inescapable accent of nobility and a 
simple beauty, without, of course, the 
ethnological exactitude a modern com- 
poser would have given them. Rachel’s 
“Tl va venir,” with its horn flourishes 
a la “Freischutz,” has emotional vigor of 
a type. But the duos and trios that 
make up the rest of the second act 
as well as Eudoxia’s air are stodgy or 
cheap and altogether tiresome. The third 
finale, despite much cumbersome dead- 
wood, has one momentous passage in 
the Cardinal’s curse—a passage of 
which Wagner made mental note, to de- 
velop certain of its suggestions twelve 
years later in some of Telramund’s mu- 
sic in “Lohengrin” and even after that 
in the “Walkure.” 

The instrumentation of Halévy was in 
a more unsophisticated day ranked high 
—as high as Meyerbeer’s which modern 
progress has long left stranded. Curious- 
ly enough the orchestration of Weber 
and Schubert, both of whom died before 
“La Juive” was composed, appears strik- 
ingly up-to-date by comparison. The 
Parisians, however, found Halévy’s mu- 
sic “very scientific;” and Chorley, who 
lauded Scribe’s libretto to the skies (he 
wished it had fallen into the hands of 
Beethoven), pronounced it “dry science 
and frivolous melody”—a designation 
not entirely inept, save that Halévy’s 
“scientific” pretensions are today sadly 
primitive. 

Castile-Blaze relates that 150,000 
francs were expended on the mounting 
of “La Juive” in 1835. The Metropolitan 
probably disbursed” more than _ that 
amount on the production shown last 
Saturday. At any rate it is of unsur- 
passable lavishness in scenic furniture 


Le, 


and costuming, yet always tastefy] and 
effectually contrastive. Josef Urban’ 
settings are among the best things he 
has done for the Metropolitan and agree. 
ably free from various affections and 
mannerisms that of late have marreg 
his work. They are five in number 
scenes in the town of Constance and its 
environments, the sober dwelling of 
Eleazar and the ante-chamber in the hal] 
where sat the mighty Council of Cop. 
stance in 1414. The place of execution 
with its fiery cauldron, in the sullen 
light of a cloudy day-break was prop. 
erly grisly and terrifying. 


An Enchanting Ballet 


The scenic spectacle reaches its climax 
however, in the ballet which fills most 
of the third act—a ballet as arbitrarily 
introduced and irrelevant as any Meyer- 
beerian divertissement, yet the most 
cheering and attractive feature of the 
whole opera, an enchanting little spect. 
cle, an entertainment in itself. To Ro. 
sina Galli belongs credit for the arrange. 
ment of this bit of mediaeval chore. 
graphy with diminutive knights, ladies 
and spearmen—the last named mimed 
by the children who disport themselves 
so prettily as elves in “Oberon.” What- 
ever befalls Halévy’s opera this brief 
diversion deserves to be retained for its 
own sake. It could be made as popular 
as the “Prince Igor” ballet. Miss Gallj 
in trailing satins and cornucopia head. 
piece, danced captivatingly. 

It was not to be expected that the 
Metropolitan could supply with the ma- 
terial at its command an interpretation 
of “La Juive” unquestionably authentic 


in style or commensurate with the tradi- 4 


tions of a day when vocal giants walked 
the earth. Neither by training nor idea] 


is the contemporary singer equipped to : 


meet the obligations of this music. Yet 
there was an expenditure last week of 
much painstaking effort. 


Mr. Caruso. The revival of “La Juive” 
is undoubtedly built around his needs, 


as was that of “La Forza del Destino” ~ 
The tenor’s requirements — 
have set the management a problem not ~ 
to be as lightly solved as of yore. The — 
type of opera that suited him once suits |” 
his changed voice and style no longer. ~ 


last year. 


His Eleazar is the logical outgrowth of 
his John of Leyden. He has approached 
this newest task in a spirit of profound 
sincerity and artistic conscientiousness. 
The achievement is one of qualified suc- 
cess. He presented a pictorial counter- 
part of Shylock, but only intermittently 


was there convincing suggestion of stern 4 
fanaticism and © 
implacable hatred modified by paternal © 


patriarchal grandeur, 


tenderness. His shortcoming in this re- 


spect arises out of recognizably funda. @ 
Parts of the music | 


mental limitations. 
he sang monotonously and with the ex- 
plosive attack to which he is more and 
more succumbing. But in passages like 
his consecrational address at the Passover 
feast (scenically and otherwise one of 
the beautiful and moving episodes in the 
opera) and in the climactic ‘Rachel, 
quand du Seigneur” he rose to the full 
splendor of his vocal greatness. Yet, in 
the allegro that forms a coda, as it were, 
to this lengthy air, he appeared spent. 
Withal Mr. Caruso’s devotees will prob- 
ably take joy in his Eleazar, not so much 
because it is a creation of most unfal- 
tering endeavor as on account of the 
abundant occasion for pealing vocalism 
the part affords him. 
At times richly and fortuitously opul- 
ent in sheer tonal outpouring the Rachel 
of Rosa Ponselle was marred at others 
not only by characteristic imperfections 
of vocal technique but by general inade- 
quacy of dramatic method and total lac 
of distinction. The character, as has 
been shown here, can be exalted to a 
high tragic plane. Miss Ponselle’s 1m- 
personation is at present undevelope 
and negative. Evelyn Scotney, former- 
ly of the Century and Boston Companies, 
entered into the Metropolitan fold as the 
Princess Eudoxia. ‘The young woman 
exhibited a shrill and metallic voice, 
with medium tones of a pinched, infan- 
tile quality. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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SHORT PEDAGOGICAL MUSIC COURS 


by EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


1 Reading 

2 Sight Singing 

3 Improvising 

4 Melodic Dictation 

ae Ae i 
ote Song f ; 

7 Rhythm and Rhythmic D:ctatlog 

8 Keyboard and Written Harm 

9 Keyboard, Sharp, Flat, etc. 

10 Scientific Pedagogy lee 
PRICE of this COURSE is: 
Cash with Application $28, 
or $35 in Three Payments 0 
$15 Down, balance in T' 
Monthly Payments. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music School, Ine 
950 McClurg Bldg., ee 
5S West 40th St., New York 









. In point of © 
earnestness no one strove harder than ~ 
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GORGEOUS REVIVAL 
OF HALEVY’S ‘JUIVE’ 
AT METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 4) 

Orville Harrold was another de- 
hutant, in the graceless role of Leopold. 
His voice is far better than in bygone 
days—at its best an organ of striking 
peauty—though his abuse of the emotion- 


lays open some of his work to 
io ye the score of taste. Mr. 
Harrold will, however, prove a most val- 
yable acquisition. 
The best designed and best executed 
erformance in many ways was the Car- 
dinal of Leon Rothier, who sang with 
an authority and a dignity foreign to 
most of his colleagues. He negotiated the 
cavernous low notes of the part and de- 
jivered “Si la Rigueur,” the anathema, 
and his plea to Eleazar with breadth, 
fne sonority and singular force of elo- 
quence. Mr. Rothier’s Cardinal takes 
rank as perhaps the most considerable 
and distinguished | of his accomplish- 
ments. The Ruggiero of Mr. Chalmers 
and the Herald of Mr. Reschiglian were 
adequate. Mr. Bodanzky conducted with 
the fervor of one who sees great lights 
where others walk in darkness. 
Bm FF. FF. 


A Change of Opera 


On account of the illness of Mabel Gar- 
rison, the opera of Thursday evening 
was changed from “The Barber of Sev- 
ile” to “Bohéme.” Mme. Alda appeared 
as Mimi, Charles Hackett sang for the 
frst time in New York, the role of 
Rodolfo, and Margaret Romaine was 
heard as Musetta while Amato made his 
first appearance in the regular season, 
as Marcello. 

The performance was a most excellent 
one. Mme. Alda’s voice never sounded 
better and the music of the first act 
was sune most keautifully. It should 
be said also that her dramatic conception 
of the part has considerably broadened. 
Mr. Harkett too, sang well for the most 
part. His trick of occasionally baa-ing 
his tones does not improve his work, but 
the voice is a very lovely one and his 
performence as a whole was of. a high 
order. Miss Romaine gave a sufficiently 
shrewish Musetta and sang her music 
with authority and good tone. Mr. 
Amato was welcomed back with much 
applause which showed him to be still 
the favorite he has been for a number 
of years. M. de Segurola as Schaunard 
sang his one number effectively and 
added greatly to the general ensemble. 
Gennaro Papi conducted. J. A. H. 


_ *Aida” and Three Debuts 


“Aida” was sung at the Metropolitan 
on the night of Wednesday, Nov. 19, be- 
fore a large audience and amid various 
sorts and conditions of enthusiasm. On 
this occasion was begun the introduc- 
tion of newcomers, of whom Mr. Gatti 
supplied three at one fell stroke. Judici- 
ally considered, the evening proved one 
of signally modified raptures. The 
claque, however, reinforced by a Latin 
horde behind the brass railing set up a 
great vother, which increased in violence 
as the performance grew worse. The 
representation, in effect, was common- 
place, rhythmically unkempt and dul! 
and it dragged itself out about half an 
hour longer than well-conditioned “Aida” 
should. Miss Muzio and Mr. Martinelli 
were the old familiars of the cast. Ga- 
briella Besanzoni, Renato Zanelli and 
Giovanni Martino, the new orbs of light. 
To them the precedence of gentle con- 
templation., 

It is altogether possible that Mme. 

esanzoni’s Amneris, as last week set it 
forth, does not warrant conclusive and 
Immutable valuation of her powers. Else 
It were puzzling to decide what all the 

exican and South American excitement 
was about. Whether the anxiety of a 
etropolitan debut or other temporary 
conditions oppressed her should become 
clear in proper time. But neither as a 
singer nor an actress did her gifts on 

IS Occasion seem voluminous. She is a 
woman of contenting, if hardly inspiring, 
presence. Her dramatic methods and ini- 
lative appeared limited until the judg- 
ment Scene. in which first Rhadames and 
when the college of priests became the ob- 
lects of very temperamental handling. 

ocally the future may prove a greater 
me than she appeared to be last week. 
: € orran itself is good but the singer’s 
Teatment of it inconsiderate, with much 
+ thay over-emphasis of ventriloquial 

est tones and a tremulous emission of 
—_ anc reedy upper ones. which showed 
ugh usage. It is not past belief, 
eae that Mme. Besanzoni can partly 
Icate her inflated reputation later. 

&f aggressive doing in the fourth act 








gained her some extremely violent ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Zanelli, a Chilean baritone, was 
likewise heralded hither with some 
shrewd whisperings, for which his Amon- 
asro, (that looked like a diminished and 
darkened Fasolt out of “Rheingold”) de- 
clined to furnish adequate explanation. 
He revealed a pleasing and lyrical but 
exceedingly small voice, insufficiently re- 
sonant or voluminous to fill the spaces 
of the Metropolitan. It scarcely seems 
of true operatic metal, but rather 
adapted to concert purposes. Much of his 
contribution in the Nile scene was inau- 
dible. Rather more satisfactory was Mr. 
Martino, who, though he delivered the 
music of Ramfis without individuality 
of style or distinction has an excellent 
vocal equipment that is free from un- 
steadiness. He sings in tune, moreover, 
and ought to prove serviceable. 

Claudia Muzio has sung Aida better 
than last week, when her achievement 
was decidedly uneven. Mr. Martinelli 


suffered from uncertainty of pitch and 
rhythm. Moreover he forced his voice, 
as is his unfortunate custom.. Mr. d’ 


Angelo was the King and the lovely voice 
and pure intonation of Marie Tiffany 
charmed the ear in the enchanting 
strains of the Priestess. Mr. Moranzoni 
conducted, but the divine fire of the 
score refused to glow under 7 — 


An Excellent “Trovatore” 


The first of the popular-priced Satur- 
day night performances on Nov. 22, was 
“Trovatore.” It was a most excellent 
representation in every respect and a 
peculiarly interesting one in that it 
brought forth a new and valuable ac- 
quisition to the Metropolitan roster in 
in the person of Jeanne Gordon who 
made her debut in the role of Azucena. 

It is beyond human power to put: any- 
thing strikingly novel into this part, so 
that any singer can only give a better 
or worse performance of it. Miss Gor- 
don’s was decidedly better. Her voice 
is a very beautiful one, rich in its lower 


register without being over-colored and 


clear in its upper without stridency, that 
besetting sin of contraltos. Also, she 
already knows how to act and has the 
unusual ability of making her gestures 
follow the contour of the music. The 
audience accorded her an ovation and 
after the second act she was recalled 
many times, not only with clapping but 
with shouts of approval. It was a re- 
markable piece of work for a debutante 
and would have been a very fine one for 
a singer of long experience. 

Claudia Muzio as Leonora sang well 
save for a few forced high tones and 
acted with considerable force. Morgan 
Kingsten as Manrico did the best singing 
he has done at the Metropolitan in a 
long time. His voice has grown im- 
mensely in smoothness and the quality 
was at all times brilliant and colorful. 
His high C in the “Di Quella Pira” 
brought him a storm of well-merited ap- 
plause. He has also broadened his 
dramatic side of the part. 

Amato sang the part of Di Luna well. 
Giovanni Martino. another newcomer, 
exhibited a magnificent bass and made 
the most of the small opportunities af- 
forded ky the role of Ferrando. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. J. A. 1. 


Albert Wolff’s Debut 


It was a restful evening in one respect, 
that distinctive performance of “Faust.” 
on Friday, Nov. 21. The iron-handed and 
leather-lunged had taken the night off, 
and the audience was free to demon- 
strate as it would, and as it did. its 
pleasure in the work of Albert Wolff, 
fresh from the Opera-Comique, and soon 
to conduct for us his own “Blue Bird.” 
Mr. Wolff’s “Faust” tempo is more rapid 
than Mr. Monteux’s, by far; his work is 
instinct with nervous energy. Yet he 
labors urder the blissful delusion (and 
may it never leave him!) that he is there 
to interpret the composer, not Wolff; 
that his office is in certain portions to 
accompany the singers, not to drown 
them. Wherefore one perceives with 
thanksgiving that so far at least. the 
temple of opera has acquired no prima- 
donna conductor. with the antics thereto 
appertaining. His accompaniment of the 
garden scene arias contained some par- 
ticularly exquisite nuance. 

Mr. Martinelli was in good voice. and 
that he deleted any exnvlosive effects 
doubtless pained the leather-lunged he- 
fore referred to, for one wild and rau- 
cous “Bravo!” did its best to spoil the 
great moment of the opera for many. the 
meeting of Marguerite and Faust. A 
little less concentrating on the conductor, 
would perhaps have made his Faust 
more spontaneous histrionically. Rothier 
somewhat overdoes the comic element of 
his Mephistopheles, therebv especially 
marring, for some of his hearers, the 
“Cathrina” serenade in esvecial. His 
full and mellow, if sometimes veiled 
notes, gave their usual pleasure and his 





remarkable stage presence was as ever 
one of his best assets. Miss Farrar’s Mar- 
guerite is a very complete, very exquisite 
stage picture; her singing is nowadays 
only sporadically pleasing. At times, as 
in the first notes of the “O nuit divin,” 
it was most unpleasing. On the other 
hand, the “Jewel Song” and the “Roi de 
Thule” were both equal to her best sing- 
ing at any time. Raymonde Delaunois 
made a Siebel sweeter-voiced than most. 
The “Flower Song” was not always 


absolutely true to pitch, but on the whole 
pleasing. Ananian made a sonorous and 
manly Wagner. Mr. Couzinou, free from 
the tremolo that disfigured some of his 
songs last season, sang Valentine with 
much beauty and some sentimentality. 
He also freed himself from a past ten- 
dency to over-act, and so on the whole 
gave a most interesting performance. 
Kathleen Howard’s Martha was con- 
scientiously amusing and well ~ 4 








Higginson’s Will Leaves Only 
His Library to Symphony 





Founder of Boston’s Orchestra Leaves His Fortune To Family 
—Bequest of $10,000 for Charles A. Ellis, His Former Man- 
ager—Muck Episode Believed to Have Altered Plans For 


Million Dollar Endowment 








OSTON, Nov. 25.—No provision is 

made for the Boston Symphony in 
the will of Major Henry Lee Higginson, 
founder and former supporter of the or- 
chestra who died a week ago, under the 
terms of the will, filed here to-day. The 
bulk of his estate is left to his widow, 
and his son, Alexander Higginson. 
While the orchestra is not financially 
benefitted by the will of the noted finan- 
cier who controlled its destinies for so 
many years, the former manager of the 
Symphony, Charles A. Ellis, now a noted 
concert manager who began his career 
in the offices of the Higginson banking 
office, is remembered with a bequest of 
$10,000. Most of the bequests are in 
sums ranging from several hundred to 
several thousand dollars, to various em- 
ployes of his firm and household. 

The Symphony is not altogether for- 
gotten. 

The Higginson library of music, which 
includes the scores used by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and musical instru- 
ments including those used by the or- 
chestra are given in trust to Charles 
Francis Adams with instructions to al- 
low the Symphony Orchestra to use the 


scores and the instruments free of 
charge if Adams so desires. 

The will provides that in not less than 
three nor more than five years the trus- 
tee must either turn over the music 
scores and instruments to the Symphony 
Orchestra or sell the same. In his will 
Maj. Higginson wrote, “I hope the trus- 
tee will be guided by the manner in 
which the Symphony Orchestra is con- 
ducted and the prospects of its contin- 
ued existence in acordance with high 
standards. 

The will was made Oct. 19, 1918, and 
a codicil was added Dec. 26, 1918. 

Major Higginson resigned his active 
relationship with the Symphony shortly 
after the Muck episode. The veteran 
soldier is said to have placed implicit 
confidence in the discredited conductor, 
even after Dr. Muck was. interned. 

The filing of the will disposes of sto- 
ries that Major Higginson had provided 
a million dollar endowment for the Sym- 
phony. It is generally believed that he 
intended to leave this sum to assure the 
future of the orchestra but that the 
Muck incident changed his life-long 
plans. 





NEW YORK TO HAVE 
NEW CONCERT HALL 


Structure in West Sixty Third Street 
Being Remodeled to Meet the 
Demand for Dates 


As a result of a real estate deal by 
which four lots on West 63rd Street 
have been leased for twenty-one years 
by a holding company, New York is to 
have a new concert hall devoted to the 
interests of musical attractions. The 
new hall will be operated under the 
direction of S. E. Macmillen, manager 
of the New Symphony Orchestra. The 
culmination of the new project was has- 
tened by the unprecedented demand for 
dates at other halls of a similar nature. 
It is said that several hundred applica- 
tions have been made at the existing 
corcert halls by artists desiring to give 
recitals, none of which can be filled. by 
reason of the fact that Carnegie Hall 
and Aeolian Hall are almost solidly 
booked. , 

The new auditorium is directly in the 
rear of the Century Theatre on the south 
side of 63rd Street. It is now being re- 
modelled and will be ready for occupancy 
by Dec. 15 of this year. The auditorium 
will have a seating capacity of 1200. 
The plans were drawn after careful ex- 
amination of such places as Carnegie 
Hall, Aeolian Hall, Symphony Hall in 
Boston, and the principal music hall. 


D’ALBERT FLEES OWN OPERA 


Then Writes Protest Against “Awful 


Misrepresentation” of Work 
(Special Cable to the New York Times) 

BERLIN, Nov. 14.—The Berliner Zei- 
tung am Mittag prints the following ex- 
traordinary letter by the composer 
Eugen D’Albert, whose opera “The Bull 
of Olivera” was produced at the State 
Opera in Berlin for the first time last 
night: 

“Sir: After the first act of my opera 
I fled from the house. I could not pos- 
sibly countenance such an awful mis- 
representation of my work. Please pub- 
lish these lines.” 

Max von Schilling, Director of the State 











Opera, is exasperated at D’Albert’s ac- 
tion because the latter after the first 
act expressed to him his sincerest thanks 
for the splendid performance, only criti- 
cising mildly Herr Bohnen’s representa- 
tion of the principal part. 

Bohnen who is regarded as a man of 
great talent, explained to the Times 
correspondent, first, that he was some- 
what hoarse, but besides he regarded the 
music D’Albert wrote for the bull, other- 
wise General Guillaume, who kills his 
runaway wife in a fit of jealousy, too 
ladylike, and that was why he pro- 
nounced rather than sang the wrathful 
words with which he accompanied the 
execution. 





Patti Leaves $580,000 


LONDON, Nov. 25.—Adeliva Patti, 
the famous prima donva, who died Sept. 
27 at her castle in Wales, left a gross 
fortune of £116,000. She bequeathed her 
entire property to Baron Rolf Ceder- 
strom, her husband, with the exception 
of svecial bequests of jewelry to Alfred 
de Rothschild, Marianna Eissler, Clara 
Eissler and Mabel Woodford, and a Pope 
Leo XIII. stolc to Herbert Vaughan, a 
nephew of Fr. Bernard Vaughan. 





Campanini In Hospital 


CHICAGO, Nov. 25.—Cleofonte Camp- 
anini, director general of the Chicago 
Opera Association, today was in a hospi- 
tal because of a physical breakdown. 
Doctors said his condition was not seri- 
ous; that he merely was weak from a 
cold and nervousness he suffered when 
he returned recently from Europe. 





B flat Clarinet and flute players wanted. 
Special rates offered to student music‘ans 
at New York Military Academy, largest mil- 
itary preparatory school in East. Apply to 
Bandmaster, New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 





A SCHOLARSHIP is offered to a serious 
young American student, with an excep- 
tional voice, who lacks sufficient means for 
a thorough musical education. Applications 
should contain particulars as to age, general 
education, etc.. and be addressed to “PHIL- 
ANTHROPIST’’ Room 1625, Singer Building, 
New York City. 
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November 29, 1919 











Malipiero Symphonic Novelty 
Causes Astonishment in London 





‘‘Ditrambro ‘Tragico” Proves Startling But Extraordinary Com- 
position—Busoni Is Found Greater Than Ever At His 
Recital—Sir Thomas Beecham to Offer Many Novelties In 


His Opera Season 








London, Oct. 24, 1919. 


AST WEEK’S diversion in to _ per- 
sonal matters leaves me with a 
fortnight’s music to catch up, equiv- 


alent under present conditions to fifty 
or sixty concerts, for the season is an 
active one, however. As most them, 
well-known artists appeared in well- 
known music this does not represent a 
corresponding amount of news. 

Even the novelties, with one exception, 
have not been of great importance. How- 
arl Carr’s orchestral rondon, “The Jov- 
ial Huntsmen” is an effective piece of 
music, but not epoch making. Yet 
another organ symphony by Widor, an 
orchestral arrangement of a piano piece 
by Albeniz, Percy Grainger’s “Over the 
Hills and Far Away,” and a few other 
compositions heard during the fortnight 
are of the class that one puts on record 
without lengthy comment. 

The case is different with Francesco 
Malipiero’s “Ditrambo Tragico,” which 
was jntroduced at the first Queen’s Hall 
Symphony Concert of the season. Many 
good people appear to have been misled 
by the title. Because a dithyramb is a 
Bacchie chant, they came to the concert 
expecting to hear a paean in honor of 
good wine, and they went away with 
an impression of having been confronted 
with an awful example of the effects of 
over-indulgence in it. The association 
of ideas connoted by the title is the 
frenzy of the Bacchae and the tragedy 
of 1917, when the work was written. 
There were many of us in those days in- 
clined to break into frantic chant over 
the devastation that had overtaken our 


too actual. I am not sure that it has 
not proved too big also for Malipiero, 
but if it has, his failure is one of those 


lives, but the subject was too big mg 


of which the victim may be proud. There 
is more rejoicing in the Elysian fields 
over one man who aims high and misses 
than over a hundred who aim low and 
gain applause for it. 

The subject is one that could not be 
rendered by the concourse of sweet 
sounds, which is what most people ask 
of music. The feelings the composer 
sought to express are not those that 
song, in the accepted sense, can render. 
To make them articulate demanded a 
certain ruthlessness, and an absolute 


disregard of the susceptibilities of the 


listener. One feels that Malipiero did not 
seek to please his audience, and that if 
he had done so, he would have failed 
in his purpose far more completely than 
he has done, for his occasional lapses 
into bathos are merely incidental where- 
as a dalliance with sentimental beauty 
would have compromised the whole. That 
he estranged his audience to the extent 
he did indicates in fact some measure of 
success. But for those lapses, they might 
have shuddered, as probably he intended. 
The piece is not likely to be performed 
again here, for we have no stomach for 
such things, but it is the work of no 
ordinary mind, and of no ordinary cour- 
age. 

On the interpretative side, the most im- 
portant event has been the reappear- 
ance of Busoni, who made a tremendous 
impression. I was not able to be present 
at his recital, but my friends assure me 
that he is greater than ever. Some of 
them were a little disconcerted by his 
modernization of Bach, but as to me 
Bach is the most modern of the classics, 
I had scant sympathy for them. At the 
same time, one has to be a Busoni to 
modernize Bach successfully. Otherwise 
there is danger. We have here a pianist 
who plays Bach in the traditional man- 


ner, and yet contrives to convey so much 
of his inner meaning that he becomes 
almost a contemporary. That is Harold 
Samuel, whose reputation is on the up- 
grade. As a model for young artists to 
emulate, he is as safe as Busoni is dan- 
gerous, but alas the art of discrimina- 
ting belongs to maturity, and the will al- 
ways strive for effects which are beyond 
them. 

Among the multitude of vocal recitals, 





Mrs. Anne Thursfield, a Popular Vocal 
Artist of London, Who was Heard in 
Recital Lately 


I would single out that of Mrs. Anne 
Thursfield, who has, in the last two or 
three seasons gained a firm hold on that 
section of the public which prefers good 
songs, with subtle interpretative insight, 
to mere vocal display. Her voice is not 
a great one, but her inflection is admi- 
rable and she has a rare sense of nuance. 
Her program included four groups: the 
first, songs by Marcello, Old French and 
English songs; the “Chansons Enfan- 
tines” of Moussorgsky followed. A third 
group of “Songs from the Chinese” in- 
cluded Bantock’s “Celestial Weaver,” 
Whithorne’s “Cuckoo” (M. S.) and Car- 
penter’s “On a Screen” and “To a Young 
Gentleman.” A modern French list con- 


cluded the offerings, comprising work 
Fauré, Ravel, Szule, Chausson and Bout 
des. It is quite noticable that whereas 
our critics are usually satisfied after one 
typical cadenza from the more spectae. 
ular kind of singer, they usually sit 
out Mrs. Thursfield’s programs to the 
very last song. This had its disavapn. 
tages for Olive Townsend, whose recita] 
took place on the same afternoon, and 
whose program was also a very attrac. 
tive one. By a curious coincidence, Jog. 
eph Szule’s “J’ai peur d’un baiser” wag 
sung at both recitals. 


The Beecham season of grand opera 
in English opens at Covent Garden on 
Monday Nov. 3 with Verdi’s “Othello” 
and the first week’s répertoire includes 
“Prince Igor,” “Coq d’ Or,” “Falstaff” 
“Tristan,” and “La Bohéme.” In the 
second week we are to have Stravin. 
sky’s “The Nightingale,” and in the 
third, “Parsifal,” besides other additions, 
The complete list comprises eighteen 
works in seven weeks. 


The additional works being “Boris 
Godounoff,” “Khovantchina,” Moussorg- 
sky; “Tristan and Isolde,” “Na’il,” De 
Lara; “A village Romeo and Juliet” De. 
lius; “Madame _ Butterfly,” “Toseg”. 
“Djamileh” Bizet; “Secret of Susan,” 
“Samson and Delilah” and “Pierrot of the 
Minute” by Granville Bantock. The fam. 
ous Russian painter Nicholas Roerich 
has remodelled the scenery of “Prince 
Igor,”’ and added a new set for the Pro- 
logue. 


The most remarkable success of the 
present theatrical season is that of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan revivals, given at 
the Princess Theater by Gilbert Miller 
and Rupert D’Oyly Carte. So far, we 
have had “The Gondoliers” and “Iolan- 
the,” and the theater has been packed to 
suffocation at each performance. Three 
other production are to follow, “The 
Mikado,” “Patience” and “The Yeoman 
of the Guard,” and at Christmas time, 
we are promised five more. The general 
impression is that, whilst the music is 
as fresh as ever, Gilbertian humor does 
not wear so well, but that is almost to be 
expected, as the fashion changes more 
rapidly in humor than in any other field. 
For my part, these performances leave 
me more than ever convinced that we 
had the making of a very fine national 
tradition in light opera, and that we 
have very foolishly allowed it to become 
submerged by importation from the Con- 
tinent, and, if you will forgive me, from 
America. EDWIN EVANS 
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By HENRY T. FINCK 


much honor and praise as the singer. 


in eloquence and confidence. 


last night’s programme bore witness to this. 
were so effectively sung. However, 


songs.” 


en Egypte.” 


declared it ‘‘wasn’t Indian.”’ 
same. 
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NEW YORK EVENING POST, OCT. 22, 1919. 


Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin are always welcome visitors in 
Aeolian Hall, not only because each of them is a real artist, but 
because their team work is so remarkably good; it reminds one of 
Sir George Henschel when he sang a Liszt song and accompanied 
himself on the piano; such intimate co-operation is rare in the 
musical world. Year in and out these two men have performed 
together, delighting lovers of good singing and piano playing all 
over the country. The English composer and conductor Sir 
Landon Ronald recently wrote a long article in which he said that 
the accompanist at a song recital, if good, should be accorded as 
In the present case one can 
do this; Mr. Turpin is a splendid accompanist. 

Mr. Fanning possesses one of the most agreeable baritones now 
on the stage, and he has it thoroughly under his control; it has 
grown more sonorous since his last visit here, and he has gained 
One thing he must guard against, 
Like others who boast a fine voice, he cannot always resist the 
temptation to choose a poor song because it suits his voice well; 
Some of the songs 
were applauded, not because they were good, but because they 
they all do it. 
Renaud went so far as to say that “singers do not love master- 


This cannot be said of Mr. Fanning. He has plenty of master- 
songs in his repertory and makes good use of them. A case in 
point was Loewe’s highly dramatic ballad, ‘‘Archibald Douglas,’’ 
which he sang last night; he made it an exciting miniature music 
drama to the great delight of the audience. 
climax was attained at the close of an Aria from Mehul’s ‘‘Joseph 
Gretry, Monsigny, Dupare, Bemberg, and Debussy 
were other French composers represented. The last two groups 
were made up of songs by American composers, all of them either 
to poems by Mr. Fanning or dedicated to him. Two Indians in 
the audience, after hearing Cadman’s “The Doe-Skin Blanket” 
But it was a good song all the 
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ACCLAIM 


CECIL FANNING 


(Articles Reproduced in Their Entirety) 


as follows: 
“Le Roi et le Fermier;’’ 


derpool, Then Speak; 
Yon, Gesu Bambino; 
Has Come; 


Beach, Vanderpool, O’Hara. 


recital. 


Maurice 


agreeable singer. 


Another superb 


impact. 
musically dramatic. 





BOSTON HERALD, OCT. 26, 1919. 
) : By PHILIP HALE 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, assisted by H. B. Turpin, pianist, gave 
a recital in Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Gretry, Air from ‘‘Anacreon;” Monsigny, Air from 
Mehul, Air from ‘“Joseph;” 
“La Vague et la Cloche;’”’ Bembarg, “‘Partout ou l’amour a passe;”’ 
Debussy, Christmas song for houseless children; Loewe, Archibald 
Douglas; Cadman, The Doe-Skin Blanket; 
O’Hara, To Y 
Rogers, The Time for Making Songs 
e; Homer, The Last Leaf; 
Mr. Fanning wrote the verses for the music by Cadman, Mrs. 


Following tradition, Mr. Fanning, who had not been heard here 
publicly for several years, began with songs from early operas, 
and put songs in English by American composers at the end of his 
_Some day a singer will perhaps have the courage to re- 
verse this order, or at least arrange a program without regard to 
chronology. Mr. De Gogorza has familiarized audiences with airs 
from old French operas, as Mr. Henschel did, long ago. 
who was often a shrewd and fair critic, declared that Monsigny 
was the most “Songful” of the contemporaneous French opera 
writers, and Baron Grimm, although he said that Monsigny was 
not a musician, that his compositions were full of faults and pas- 
sages in bad taste, admitted that he wrote pleasing airs and was 
fortunate in his librettist Sedaine. 
Farmer’”’ was produced—the libretto was based on an old English 
comedy ‘“‘The King and the Miller’—some found fault because 
the supper in the cottage was ‘‘off stage,’’ whereupon Grimm wrote 
that these strictures were not judicious: ‘‘I have never seen a 
meal on the stage that was not a cold and boresome sight.” 
today whenever comedians sit at table, the audience at once sits 
up; it observes, comments, and is ready to pardon any preceding 
dullness. But we are wandering from the consideration of an 


Mr. Fanning as an interpreter is more interesting than he was 
when we last heard him. He no longer sings solely “‘to the ladies.” 
His style has broadened; he has a greater range of expression. 
times yesterday he was too dramatic, more of an elocutionist than 
a singer, as in Debussy’s ‘‘Noel’’ and in Loewe’s ballad. 
two songs his intensity, one might say his mimicry of strong 
emotions, often did harm to the musical line. 
gain true effects by a skilful use of tonal color, not by mere vocal 
His interpretation of Mehul’s air was legitimately 
In the songs of gentle or tender sentiment 
voice and art were happily combined. 
sometimes mistook nasal tones for ‘‘nasal resonance.”’ 
perienced French singer, male or female, “sings through the nose.” 

The audience of good size applauded lustily. 


His program was 
Dupare, 
Beach, “‘I;’”’ Van- 
ou I Send My Heart; 


De Leone, March Ball. 


skill and taste. 
French airs; 


Gretry, 
light. 


When “The King and the 


Yet 


At 
In these 


He may yet learn to 


In the French songs he 
No ex- 





BOSTON DAILY TRANSCRIPT, OCT. 27, 1919. 


Mr. Fanning Ripens 

Heard anew in Boston, after long absence, at Jordan Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Mr. Cecil Fanning, the baritone singer, 
proved his ripening abilities in light airs from French operas of 
the end of the eighteenth century, latter-day French songs of 
Dupare and Debussy, the narrating music of Loewe’s ballad of 
Archibald Douglas, and sundry American songs, sentimental, 
“effective’’-—and also mediocre. 
quality of Mr. Fanning’s tones which are warm, resonant, flowing 
and plastic, but his other music more invited his waxing perception, 
He has gained finesse and innuendo for these 
he discovers and imparts mood and picture with 
Dupare and Debussy. He perceives, if he does not quite project, 
Loewe’s wild and piteous tale in tones. Mr. Fanning has seen a 
He now cultivates the art of song as well as audiences for it. 


CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER, NOV. 7, 1919. 
By HENRIETTE WEBER 


The singer who achieves a certain high level and then holds to 
that throughout a comprehensive list of difficult son 
find, but Cecil Fanning is one of these. He gave at 
last evening his first public recital in Chicago, although he has 
had some semi-public appearances in the city. 


An artist who is a favorite in New York and Boston, and for that 
matter throughout the country, who has sung with distinguished 
success in London, too, should draw in Chicago as well as elsewhere, 
and his unquestioned success last night will undoubtedly establish 
Mr. Fanning on Chicago’s preferred list. 


He has a baritone voice of beautiful quality which he uses with 
such a satisfying mastery of vocal resource that his singing might 
well be a model for others to follow. r 

_ songs were equally well interpreted. A striking ballade of Loewe's, 
“Archibald Douglas,” was given most dramatically. There were 
also settings to four of Mr. Fanning’s poems and several songs 
especially composed for him. 

A marked feature of the recital was the complete understanding 
of the singer with his Scccmapenist, H. B. 
the songs actually beautiful 
audience received every number so enthusiastically that numerous 
additions were made to the scheduled list. 


CHICAGO 





By H. T. PARKER 


They serve well the present 


is hard to 
imball Hall 


Old French arias and modern 


Turpin, which made 


y balanced duets. A good sized 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

So far as society is concerned, the 
musical season opened with the Opera, 
which had as a lively competitor the 
Horse Show. The opening night showed 
a crowded house, though society did not 
appear in the boxes till after nine o’clock, 
for these good people, you know, never 


hear the first act of anything because it 
is not comme il faut to be seen before 9. 
And if the opera is at all long, they steal 
away like Arabs in the night, to go to 
their various functions, receptions, sup- 
pers, balls, and so never hear the last 


act. 

Finck, of the New York Evening Post 
says that Gatti tore his hair and wrung 
his hands when he heard that tickets had 
been sold for the opening performance 
as high as from $50. to $70. Why had 
he not made the price of a parquet seat 
$70. instead of a paltry $7.—of course 
with the war tax added? 

“Now,” says Finck, “with thousands of 
war millionaires and profiteers in town 
eager to blow in their easy earnings, not 
to speak of the bread and milk wagon 
drivers, the carpenters and plumbers and 
other real or alleged traders earning up 
to $100. and $200. a week and needing 
only $50. for home expenses $70. for a 
parquet seat at the Metropolitan would 
not be too high. And it would be paid, 
judging from the fact that hundreds 
were turned away at the doors. 

“To be sure, the intellectuals could 
not pay $70. That is more than most 
of them earn. But who cares for them, 
anyway ?” 

To which Finck adds that time was 
when a poet would write that “the pen 
is mightier than the sword,” but as 
amended by Senator Herford “the pen- 
quin is mightier than the swordfish’, 
though to-day we must say “the hand 
is mightier than the head.” 


* * * 


Gatti, wise by experience, did not at- 
tempt a new production or the revival 
of an old opera on the opening night, 
which is, as we all know, a general com- 
ing together of society and friends, crit- 
les and others, and so is a social rather 
than a musical event. And that is the 
main reason why everybody who is any- 
body wants to go and thus the prices are 
boomed up to a positively absurd figure. 

Of course, the critics, the cognoscente 
and the dilettante were all there to find 
out whether Caruso’s voice was as fine 
as ever and what kind of feathers Far- 
rar would wear in her hair. 

et me say at once that Caruso is in 
fine voice, though he has added, as he 
himself admits, about forty pounds to 
his weight. 

As to Mme. Farrar, the critics seem 
to differ. Some said she was not in her 
est voice, others said she was. For that 
Matter, the singers, even the great Ca- 
Tuso, are often at the opening of the 
season not in their best voice. But'in a 
week or two they get there. 

Apropos of Farrer, did you hear that 
+ prominent movie house recorded the 
act of her appearance with Tellegen 
with the legend “Geraldine Farrar sup- 
Ported for the first time by her husband.” 

Scotti repeated his wonderful per- 


ormance of Scarpia and again illustra-’ 


my old theory of how a consummate ar- 
Ist can get along without much voice. 


*” * * 
The first performance of “Aida” 


Seems to have been rather drab, on which 
: a critics were agreed. Of Martinelli 

S Khadames some said he sang off the 
ana’ others that he was not up to stand- 
ard, while Aldrich of the Times called 


attention to the fact that he not only 


forced his voice but neglected to observe 
that in the “Celeste Aida” Verdi directed 
the final B flat to be sung pianissimo, 
to be preceded by phrases of less than 
pianissimo. 

However, if Martinelli at the end of 
this aria tried to raise the roof, he only 
followed the example of the illustrious 
Caruso, who does the same thing. I 
have before protested against this, on 
the ground that it first of all was against 
the composer’s explicit direction, next, 
that the “Celeste Aida” is somewhat of 
a soliloquy and if it had been delivered 
as the great tenors deliver it, would 
have brought. Amneris and the entire 
Egyptian army on to the scene, with the 
immediate incarceration of Rhadames. 
But the high note screamed rather than 
sung appeals to the groundlings, and 
there you are! 

Martinelli has a fine presence, and 
while the quality of his voice has never 
particularly appealed to me, he is a very 
useful and worthy member of the com- 
pany. The trouble with him is that he 
never had much experience before he 
came to the Metropolitan and since then, 
having won favor, his hat has not fitted 
his head as it used to do. That is the 
trouble with so many of the young sing- 
ers. They have a little spurt of success, 
the critics speak kindly of them, and then 
the inevitable happens and they begin to 
invite criticism, even to those who are 
well disposed. However, I trust Marti- 
nelli will take the lesson to heart and 
realize that he himself has set a cer- 
tain standard and should keep to it. 

The performance of “Boheme” was 
distinguished by the re-appearance of 
Amato, who you know has been for some 
time under the weather. So it will re- 
joice his multitude of friends and ad- 
mirers to learn that his voice is in good 
condition and so he is likely to give us 
again those fine impersonations with 
which he has been associated. 

On his return from Mexico before his 
appearance at the Metropolitan, Caruso 
was naturally interviewed by the press 
and gave an account of his delightful ex- 
periences in that land of earthquakes 
and revolutions, which according to him 
is overflowing with milk and honey, ev- 
erything is lovely and the goose hangs 
high. This is rather startling to those 
the continued exploits of a certain ban- 
who have been reading in the papers of 
dit by the name of Villa and also of the 
incarceration of an American consul by 
the name of Jenkins and his having to 
pay a ransom of $150,000. But all the 
world loves a tenor, and so I suppose 
even Mexicans stop their customary roles 
as brigands to listen to the world’s great- 
est tenor. 

* * * 


Letters to this country from abroad 
state that Paderewski will probably nev- 
er again play. However, if the musical 
world no longer will be able to enjoy his 
wondrous art, he will go down in his- 
tory as the saviour of Poland. 

Report says that his entire fortune, 
estimated at a million and more, has 
been swallowed up by donations to his 
sufferings fellow countrymen or through 
his efforts to establish the Polish Re- 
public. 

That amid all his cares and anxieties 
the Polish Premier still takes a great 
interest in musical affairs, is shown by 
the fact that at the time he was at the 
Peace Conference in Paris and Polish 
matters were under discussion, and was 
working four day and four nights, when 
he returned to his chamber at the end 
he found a tremendous accumulation of 
correspondence. One envelope, they say, 
was marked “urgent.” It was from a 
New York musical enthusiast who wanted 
to know whether the andante of the Sec- 
ond Svmphony should be rendered with 
or without a pedal. That, said Pader- 
ewski, was sacred, it could not wait like 
a Peace treaty, which had plenty of 
time before it. Our Senators know 
that! 

a” * x 


Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the eminent 
vocal teacher, has been in a great flut- 
ter of excitement these last few days. 
First came a cablegram that her pupil, 
Eva Didur. the daughter of Adamo Didur, 
the noted basso of the Metropolitan had 
just made a sensationally successful de- 
but in Trieste, Italy, in “Boheme.” Ba- 
vagnioni, formerly of the Metropolitan 
was the conductor. 

And then Madame is expecting an in- 
teresting event in the debut, also in “Bo- 
heme,” of her wonderful pupil Evelyn 
Herbert, now with the Chicago Opera 
Company. who is to appear with Bonci. 
Miss Herbert, you know, is the girl that 
Caruso took an interest in when she first 
apveared at his apartment with a big 
doll in her hand. which she had donated 
to a fair and which she had won. You 
also remember that she wanted him to 
hear her voice. Caruso, always generous 
in such matters, welcomed her and sat 
with solemn face while she sang the 





Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust.” And 
that is the little lady of whom there 
are great expectations, now that she is 
grown up and about to appear before the 
public. 

* * * 

The death is announced in Mexico City 
of Florencio Constantino, the Spanish 
tenor. Constantino made quite a suc- 
cess here when he was at the Metropoli- 
tan and also with Hammerstein. He 
gave a number of performances’ with 
the Boston Opera Company, then under 
the management of Henry Russell. 

While he was here he was engaged in 
all kinds of litigation, including suits for 
breaches of contract and one for dam- 
ages for breach of promise of marriage. 
He was a very handsome man, of the 
operatic type, had a fine voice, and if he 
was at all open to criticism it was that 
in the various roles in which he appeared 
he followed tradition with mathematical 
accuracy. So his performances ap- 
peared at times somewhat stilted. He 
followed tradition, too, in the way of al- 
ways being open to the pleadings of the 
clacque. It is related of him that when 
the Chef de Clacque came to see him 
when he was at the Metropolitan and 
told him that Caruso had arranged for 
seven recalls, which by the bye I do 
not believe, as Caruso does not need 
that kind of applause—Constantino 
promptly arranged to have ten. And 
that was why at his début, when the au- 
dience had applauded him fairly, it was 
distressed by the insistence of the 
clacque, whose chief knew that unless 
the applause were kept up for the stip- 
ulated ten recalls, Constantino would not 
pay the money. 

Personally, he was a very agreeable 
man and what with his fine voice, hand- 
some appearance, was surely a success, 
especially in Southern Europe and South 
America. 

« * ea 

Another personage of distinction has 
passed away, in the person of Major Hig- 
ginson, the Maecenas of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The Major was a good 
business men, a good financier, as he 
showed by becoming a millionaire, and 
he was also greatly interested in music, 
for he had studied abroad in his earlier 
years. He was a good American. What 
he did for the Boston Symphony is his- 
tory. He was a loyal friend and stuck 
to Dr. Muck to the last minute. And 
when finally it became evident that the 
doctor had betrayed his confidence, the 
Major was almost heartbroken. He 
could not understand. It struck him as 
a musician and it struck him as a man. 

As there have been certain persons 
who when the trouble with Muck was on, 
insisted that the doctor, whatever his 
moral shotcomings might have been, was 
not a German spy, let me state that his 
letters prove that he was an active agent 
for Germany, and having access to the 
best society, where people were unre- 
strained in their conversation, he was 
able to give the enemy considerable 
information of the most valuable char- 
acter. 

After the war had started, and before 
we got into it, I met the president of 
one of our great national organiza- 
tions. I called his attention to the fact 
that Dr. Muck was continually leaving 
Boston to rush to Washington to see 
Von Bernstorff, then German Ambassa- 
dor. I insisted that it was certainly not 
to consult with regard to the programs 
of the Boston Symphony. These visits 


had a political meaning, especially as I. 


knew that Von Bernstorff had no interest 
in music, though he had a little in paint- 
ing. My friend ridiculed the idea, said 
that I was seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams. 

Now, however, in one of Dr. Muck’s 
letters which he sent, though a married 
man, to his young sweetheart, we have 
the following: 

“You know,” he wrote, “I was one of 
the last four men to bid our good Am- 
bassador good-bye. I told him that I 
would like to return to the Fatherland, 
but he insisted that my dutv was to 
stay here. He insisted that I am the 
Fatherland’s most valuable servant in 
this country. In the name of our gra- 
cious Kaiser he begged me to remain 
here.” 

In this letter Muck also said that he 
had written to the Adjutant of the Kais- 
er begging him to recall him and use his 
influence to secure a divorce so that he 
could marry the Boston girl. 

I think this sufficiently meets the is- 
sue, and I trust that it will forever si- 
lence those who have claimed that the 
press was unjust to Muck, and particu- 
larly that I have made statements which 
could not be substantiated. 


Mary Garden is back, and being un- 
equalled as a press agent, the papers are 
full of her descriptions of some of the 
new costumes that she has brought with 
her, particularly one called the mirror 
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Anna Fitziu the Chicago Opera Soprano 
As She Appears in One of Her Greatly 
Admired Roles, “Lady Godiva” 





dress. “Our Mary” knows that she might 
have expatiated to the extent of columns 
on musical conditions in Europe, but it 
would not have been read with the avid- 
ity with which the female part of our 
population will read about the sparkl- 
ing new dress, which is, by the bye, to 
make it debut in Chicago. 

Mary also reported that skirts in Paris 
were growing shorter hourly, and if she 
had stayed another day, she would have 
been shocked. Remember, it takes a good 
deal to shock “Our Mary.” 

Writing about costumes reminds me 
that an eminent French physician, Dr. 
Faveau de Courmelles, an accepted au- 
thority, has come out with a drastic con- 
demnation of prevailing styles in Paris, 
and trusts that they will not be adopted 
in this country. He says that Dame 
Fashion has got to a point finally where 
a woman is not only forced to make her- 
self slender by artificial means but to 
expose herself in all kinds of weather, 
through the indecent styles. The result 
is, through the expenditure for such cos- 
tumes, that the average men cannot stand 
it and is so unable to marry. This, in 
the opinion of the doctor, is a direct 
cause of immorality, not in the sense of 
the exposure of the person but in the 
sense that it prevents a woman from 
being a healthy mother, if she is a moth- 
er at all. 

It used to be said, declares the doctor, 
that a woman is a being who dresses 
herself, gossips and then undresses her- 
self. But that is a mistake now-a-days, 
as she has little or no clothes on—that 
is, when she appears in public. 

How often have men who certainly are 
not prudes or inclined to be hypocritical, 
come to the conclusion that the fashion- 
ables in society are induced to follow the 
lead of so-called fashionable dressmak- 
ers who are very often vulgar in their 
tastes and ignorant of even an ordinary 
education, and seek only to appeal for 
patronage to something that is startling, 
never mind what the cost, whether in 
money or health. All of which does not 
mean that a lady who has the means 
should not dress herself charmingly and 
becomingly. But it does mean that the 
time is at hand when with the emanci- 
pation of woman, of which she is now 
assured, there will come leaders among 
the women who will not follow the lead 
of Paris and who, by the bye, will remem- 
ber that what Paris gets up for Ameri- 
cans is a very different proposition from 
what Paris gets up for the really refined 
women of France. 
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Score another for the American com- 
poser. Even our leading critics found 
much to praise in Bernard Rogers’ 
Dirge, “To the Fallen”, which was pro- 
duced by the Philharmonic under Stran- 
sky at Carnegie Hall. Rogers is a pupil 
of Ernest Bloch. 

Vernon of the Tribune thought the dirge 
well written and spontaneous in spirit. 
Rawling of the Evening World thought 
it had individuality, was simple, direct 
and impressive. The critic of the Even- 
ing Sun wrote: 

“That an American should begin the 
year of concerts, a young New Yorker, 
and with a subject of such immediate in- 
terest may mark a new era—mark it in 
hopeful letters with an aura of graceful 
suitability.” He also said that Mr. Rog- 
ers “has chanted in a sincere, always 
lofty manner.” 

Aldrich of the Times said that “the 
work is short and concise, but reaches 
an effective climax with a contrasted 
close. It found a responsive chord in 
the hearts of the audience.” 

Henderson of the Sun said that “the 
composition was short, direct and melo- 
dious, the work of a young composer evi- 
dently modest and discreet.” 

Huneker in the World said that “Mr. 
Rogers has undoubted feeling for the 
orchestra, a nice sense of color. The 
novelty was well received.” 

Those of you who know the traditional 
attitude of the critics to compositions 
by an American, especially a young 
American, may consider that even the 
limited praise afforded was quite a new 
departure. 

— * me * 

Apropos of the critics, let me remind 
you that Joseph N. Weber, the distin- 
guished President of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, which has nearly 
100,000 members and includes all those 
who play in our symphony and other 
orchestras and bands, said at the annual 
meeting of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States that the trouble with the 
critics, especially those in New York, is 
that their work is not constructive. 

Well, they have a hard job, and as I 
have said before, it is a miracle to me 
that they come out as well as they do and 
keep sane. Fancy having to attend half 
a dozen different musical performances 
a day during the season, be expected to 
write intelligently, and especially when 
there is a new opera, or some new work 
produced by a symphony orchestra, or a 
revival, to have to have the copy down 
to your editor by eleven o’clock that 
night. Of course most of-it has to be 
prepared ahead, and that is generally 
done at rehearsals. Now and then some 
of these critics fall down as two of them 
did the other day. 

It seems that at a recent concert of 
the Symphony orchestra under Damrosch, 
the Svanish novelty Turina’s “La Proces- 
sion del Rocio” was announced. Instead 
thev played the overture to Lalo’s “Roi 
d’Ys”, an old and well-known work. The 
change was indicated on the regular 
Carnegie Hall program, but not in the 
program notes distributed with that pro- 
gram. Aldrich of the Times and Kreh- 
biel of the Tribune both gave detailed 
descriptions of the Lalo music as being 
the Turina composition. 

Now my explanation of this is that 
neither of the gentlemen heard the work 
and simply worked from the program 
notes, especially Mr. Krehbiel, because 
you know he writes such notes. 

Reminds me of an episode that took 
place years ago, when Steinway Hall was 
the center of music in New York City. 
On acertain prominent daily paper there 
was a certain Mike, one of those genial. 
lovable Irishmen who on the strength of 
two drinks could write just as well about 
the death of the Pope as he could of a 
political convention or a hanging. It 
did not matter to Mike. 

On the occasion that I refer to, there 
was a great concert at Steinway Hall. 
A large orchestra, chorus, soloists. The 
place was packed. I noticed Mike come 
in. He sat down for a few moments and 
then left, picking up a program on the 
heater as he went out. At the end of 
the first part all the critics adjourned 
to Luchow’s, a well-know hostelry across 
the street, where the critics would fore- 
gather to receive that spiritual susten- 
ance which.is so necessary to a critical 
existence. When we got there we found 
Mike writing away for dear life with 
various glasses and mugs around him, 
which had been contributed by his numer- 
ous friends as they came in and went 
out. This was in the time when there 
were neither stenographers nor type- 
writers to disturb the course of one’s 
peaceful existence. 


The next morning the great New York 
daily appeared with a column and a half 
on that concert. It was so judiciously 
written. After starting out with a gen- 
eral commendation of the performance, 
Make disagreed with the conductor with 
regard to some of the tempi. He praised 
the leading soprano but found some of 
her tones rather throaty and one of her 
numbers not well chosen. The chorus 
was good, wrote Mike, but somewhat 
groggy at time. But he fell particularly 
foul on a poor ’cellist who had attempted 
said Mike a cadenza which he had evi- 
dently not sufficiently rehearsed and 
studied, and which Mike thought was 
beyond his power. 

It was wonderfully well-balanced and 
at times even eloquent notice. The only 
trouble with it was that in going out 
Mike picked up the program of a con- 
cert to be given the following week. 

It scarcely need be said that that ended 
Mike’s career as a musical critic. Soon 
after he left New York, but with an 
Irishman‘s luck became the editor of a 
very leading paper upstate. 

An English musician who arrived in 


this country just. before the Prohibition 
act went into effect, was greatly dis- 
turbed lest he might not be able to in- 
dulge in the beverages to which he was 
accustomed, and which had become part 
of his regular habit. So he invested 
most of his available means, some $2000. 
in those various fluids that cheer and 
enable the average Englishman to toler- 
ate existence, instead of, as Heine once 
said, committing suicide whenever 
there was a foggy day, which was often. 

The problem before the Englishman 
was where to store the stuff, especially 
as he heard that it was liable to be seized 
by the officers of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Confiding his troubles to a friend 
who had a fine summer home, with con- 
siderable property, on Long Island, some 
60 odd miles from New York, the friend 
suggested that the drinkables should be 
sent down to his place, where he would 
have the caretaker bury them and there 
they would be secure. 

Thus it was that one night a carefully 
guarded van with various cases passed 
out of New York. All would have gone 
well, had not the caretaker, who had 


cee 


carefully buried this treasure, sudden] 
taken sick and died, without revealing 
where the treasure was buried. 

The English musician was _incongo]-. 
able, but his friend has been stirred to 
paroxysms of wrath, for the inhabitants 
of the neighboring villages where his 
estate is situated, hearing of the treas. 
ure that had been buried, have been jn 
the habit of stealing out at night and 
digging holes all about the man’s prop- 
erty. So the place looks as if it had been 
assaulted by a division of German bomb) 
throwers. 

The English musician, were it not for 
a contract that he is now fulfilling, woulg 
leave this country and make for the parts 
where, as Kipling sings, “there aint no 
ten commandments and a man may have 
a thirst.” Perhaps, however, the English 
musician may find his health improveg 
for 90 per cent-of the stuff, whether wine 
or liquors, that have been put on the 
market of late years, has been unfit for 
human consumption, so that after all, his 
loss is-only 10 per cent, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO, 
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Premiere of ‘‘La 


Nave’’ Marks Brilliant 
Opening of Chicago’s Opera Season 


Montemezzi Himself Conducts His Work, Which Proves One of Tremendous Strength—Raisa, 
Dolci and Rimini, Stars of Performance —Edward Johnson Gains Ovation at Debut. 











CHICAGO, NOV. 20, 1919. 


HICAGO’S ninth opera season began 

last Tuesday evening with the Amer- 
ican premiére performance of “La Nave”, 
the latest opus from the pen of the gifted 
composer Italo Montemezzi, at the Au- 
ditorium Theater, conducted by the com- 
poser himself. 

As a matter of record it may be stated 
here, that the Auditorium presented a 
brilliant spectacle. Every seat in the 
big opera house was occupied. 

“La Nave” is a tragic music drama in 
a prologue and three episodes written to 
a text taken originally from a poem in 
blank verse by Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

Orso Faldero has been defeated in 
battle by the brothers Gratici, Marco and 


Sergio, and has suffered the Byzantine 
tortures of having been blinded. His 
four sons have also been thus cruelly 
treated and he enters the new city a cap- 
tive cursing and berating his conquerors. 

Basiliola, his daughter, soon arrives 
and she, though seemingly resigned to 
her fate, decides to wreak vengeance on 
the Gratici by utilizing her womanly 
wiles and charms. She decides to win 
both brothers to her, pit them one against 
the other, and destroy them. The Gra- 
tici soon enter and Marco is acclaimed 
Tribune, and Sergio, Bishop, by the pop- 
ulace. Basiliola also apparently pays 
homage to the new heads of the state 
and dances before them. She first en- 
snares Marco, so that he neglects his du- 
ties of state, and then Sergio, who be- 
comes remiss in his religious ministra- 
tions. 

During the progress of an orgie held 
in the basilica of the city, Marco enters 
and a duel ensues between the brothers 
in which Sergio is killed. This sobers 
the surviving brother Marco, who begins 
to realize the machinations of Basiliola, 
and he orders her chained to the altar 
of the church. He then is about to set 
sail for further conquests when the cap- 
tain of the ship suggests that she be 
nailed to its prow and as the ship is 
launched we see the Venetian circe, 
Basiliola, impaled on the bow of the 
vessel. 

This tragic tale has been transmuted 
into a music drama which is thickly and 
heavily scored. The symphonic parti- 
ture is rich in tone, turbulent in move- 
ment and for the most part, somber of 
theme. 

There are no moments of relief, either 
in the action or in the music. There are 
of course many melodic passages of 
great beauty. There are tremendous 
climaxes. The orchestra depicts and il- 
lumines the text admirably, but through 
it all, a manner of labor rather than in- 
spiration is patent, and the composer 
of “La Nave” has fallen short in his la- 
ter work when compared to his master- 
piece “L’Amore Dei Tre Re.” 

There is a long list of characters in 
the opera, but the three principal rdéles 
are those of Marco and Sergio Gratico and 
Basiliola. Faldero and the Monk also 


have short episodes of song and the 
other twenty-odd personages add little 


to the action and not more to the musical 
interest. In fact “La Nave” is a sym- 
phony with chorus, soloists and scenery 
as accessories, for one might almost dis- 
pense with the soloists, so ponderous is 
the orchestration. — 

Montemezzi, who conducted, got every 
ounce of music from the opera company. 
The chorus, whose parts are most try- 
ing, was always in tune, and only occa- 
sionally uncertain in attack. The scen- 
ery especially designed and painted by 
Norman Bel-Geddes, an American ar- 
tist, was imaginative and the second epi- 
sode, “The Atrium of the Basilica,” 
particularly beautiful. 

As for the principals, the most arduous 
work of them all, was allotted to Rosa 
Raisa, who accomplished wonders with 
the enormously difficult music of her 
réle. Her luscious, deep-throated dra- 
matic soprano rang through the theater 
with ringing power, with tonal beauty 
and with dramatic fire. She was given a 
a great reception at the hands of the 
public. 

Alessandro Dolci as Marco also sang 
with warmth and musical style. He has 
improved vocally, in that he has begun 
to shade his music, adding a certain re- 
finement to his singing. He had a very 
trying réle, often the music lies very 
high for him, but he sang with certainty 
and with assurance. 

Sergio in Giacomo Rimini’s hands was 
adequately impersonated and also sung 
with robust and powerful tone. 

Arimondi’s Faldero and Virgilio Laz- 
zari’s Monk, deserve commendatory 
mention. 

There is always a reaction expected 
the second night of the opera season, 
but the audience which came to the per- 
formance of “Madama Butterfly” last 
Wednesday evening, showed no retro- 
grade from the high pitch of enthusiasm 
of the opening evening. 

Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima 
donna in the réle of the heroine of this 
Puccini masterpiece again showed she 
has no compeer. Irene Pavloska as Su- 
zuki also must take rank with the finest 
expositors of this character. 

Forrest Lamont is typically American 
as Pinkerton and scored an individual 
success. The réle of Sharpless had in the 
Russian baritone, George Baklanoff, an 
artist who studies every réle with min- 
ute care. 

Emma Noe as Kate, Daddi, Defrere, 
Trevisan and Nicolay all added to the 
completeness of the representation, and 
Louis Hasselmanns as conductor testi- 
fied to his versatile musical talents. 

Johnson in Brilliant Debut 

An ovation which has been but rarely 
eaualled in Chicago’s operatic history 
was given Edward Johnson, the Ameri- 
can tenor, at the Auditorium last Thurs- 
day evening when he made his Chicago 
début in opera, with the réle of Loris in 
Umberto Guiodano’s opera “Fedora.” 

Mr. Johnson, typically American, in 
manner and directness, instantly won 
the immense audience with his remark- 
able vocal powers as well as with his 
dramatic abilities. 

While Count Loris is not one of the 
most fascinating réles in grand opera, it 
affords opportunities for vocal display, 





and these Mr. Johnson exhibited in most 
convincing manner. His opening air, a 
romanza, was sung with rich, powerful 
tones, and passionate utterance. So in-. 
sistent was the applause which he re- 
ceived after the air, that the performance 
was halted until he had acceded to the 
demand for its repetition. He kept up 
the high standard of this beginning 
throughout the opera. 

Dorothy Jardon, the American dra- 
matic soprano, made her debut here in 
the title réle of the opera, singing the 
part of Princess Fedora. Miss Jardon, 
who was heard in this réle in New York 
last winter during the sojourn of the 
company east, also scored a personal suc- 
cess as a leading member of the Chicago 
company. Artistic handling her fine 
vocal resources and consummate skill in 
acting make Miss Jardon’s performances 
eminent. She was received with much fa- 
vor by the audience. 

Irene Pavloska, called upon at few 
hours’ notice to sing the part of Olga, 
scheduled for Miss Namara, filled the 
breach with much credit to herself. 

Teofilo De Angelis, a newcomer among 
the conductors engaged for this year 
made his initial bow before a Chicago 
audience at this performance, and proved 
his musical mastery, his routine and his 
dominance over the entire operatic me- 
tier. 

Arimondi, Defrere, Nicolay, and Ri- 
mini helped out the long cast of the 
men, and Dorothy Follis, a young Amer- 
ican soprano as the groom Dimitri was 
seen with satisfaction. 

Borghild Langaard, Scandinavian dra- 
matic soprano, Carlo Galeffi, Italian bar- 
itone and Lillian Eubank, American con- 
tralto, were all new artists who appear 
last Friday evening in a revival of Ver- 
di’s old-time opera “The Masked Ball”. 

The work had not been heard in Chi- 
cago in many years, and besides those 
mentioned above, Alessandro Bonci, that 
delightful lyric tenor, made his re-entry 
in opera in Chicago after an absence 0 
about ten years, in the réle of Riccardo. 

Taking the artists in the order named, 
Mme. Langaard, laboring somewhat un- 
der the stress of a début, at first was not 
entirely at her ease, vocally, but soon dis- 
closed a rich and powerful dramatic S0- 
prano voice which is high and of g00 
quality. She is well drilled in operatic 
tradition, and makes also an imposing 
stage figure. : 

Carlo Galeffi proved himself a singe? 
of excellent qualifications. He has a Tt 
sonant big voice, it is even in its rang¢ 
and powerful and he also has poise an¢ 
style. His singing of the famous “ET! 
tu” aria brought him a rousing s2!vo ° 
applause. aul 

Lillian Eubank, as Ulrica accomplishe 


-ereditable operatic work in this short, 


though trying réle. She possesses 4 
voice which is rich in quality and eve” 
in its registers. It has also an unusua 
high register which is very musical. : 

The return of Bonci was welcomed by 
the big audience in no unmistakable man- 
ner. The action of the opera was halte 
for some time before he could begin = 
song, and during ay aie as e 
was recipient of much applause. 

oF thet MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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YVONNE GALL 


Returns to America 
After Scoring New Triumphs in Europe. 


Since Returning from Last Year’s American Season 


The French Prima Donna 


Made a Sensational Re-entry at Paris Opera 
Subsequently Becoming the Attraction 
at 
The Grand Season of Deauville 


At Ostende At Spa 








Appearing in Coming Chicago Opera Season 








in last Year’s Repertoire and 
in Ravel’s French Master Work: 
‘‘T?Heure Espagnole” 


French and Spanish Press Opinions 


“THAIS” 
NOTICIAS, Madrid: “Yvonne Gall in the difficult role of 


Thais had a triumph which neither the public nor she herself will 
be able to forget. Her art which comes straight from the heart, 
makes her the most magnificent dramatic soprano of the era.” - 


“FOSCA” 


_ “EL IMPARCIAL: “Yvonne Gall, magnificent of voice and 
of face, occasioned an intense emotion of pleasure. To her voice 
of marvellous quality, this illustrious French singef, joins the 


greatest dramatic ability.” 


LAMOUREUX CONCERTS 


LE FIGARO, Paris: “Numerous were the ovations given to 
the exquisite Yvonne Gall who sang like a goddess, two delicious 
melodies of Henri Busser and Bachelet.” 


“FAUST” 


COMOEDIA: “The Marguerite of last evening, merits an es- 
pecial mention. Mlle Yvonne Gall, whose voice was already lu- 
minous and magnificent, has gained, still more probably, while in 
America. The evenness of her entire range unfolds like a flower- 
ing branch whereon trembles the dewdrop of limpid emotion. With 


the great pleasure of hearing her was mingled the regret for her 
near departure for America. 
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LILLI CARLQUIST IN RECITAL 





Young Soprano Makes Initial Appear- 
ance in Aeolian Hall 


Lilli Carlquist, a willowly and youth- 
ful-appearing soprano brought a dash of 
personality to her song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Monday evening, Nov. 17. This 
helped her through moments when her 
rather slender vocal equipment failed 
her, as when an intended high tone was 
understood, not heard, and when a care- 
fully prepared-for pianissimo simply re- 
fused to emerge from between the pret- 
tily parted lips of the attractive young 
singer. 

The recitalist displayed a fresh lyric 
voice, medium upper tones of reedy 
sweetness that too often is only a part of 
the allure of girlhood and vanish when 
the bloom of youth is gone. She showed, 
also a regard for sentiment, and a meas- 
ure of spirit and zest that was in keep- 
ing with the freshness of her tone. Her 
medium upper voice was of an appeal- 
ing, velamentous quality, the lower voice 
not so good, and the two or three top 
tones faultily produced. 

Her program consisted of three songs 
by Mac Fadyen, of which the second, 
“Daybreak”, was especially charming 
and well within the scope of her talents; 
two groups of Scandinavian songs, in- 
terpreted with sympathy but no wide 
variety of tone or of style; a group of 
simple parlor lyrics by Hawley that 
nicely fitted the limitations of her voice, 
while revealing its native tenderness; 
Kramer’s “Last Hour’, repeated in an- 
swer to tumultuous applause; Bliss’ “A 
Springtime Wish,” and Fay Foster’s 
“The Americans Come!” the final tone 
of which was surd, not sung. 

Flowers and very cordial applause 
greeted the singer. Frank J. Benedict 
was at the piano. &.. 'F. 





GORDON PHILIPPS HEARD 





Pianist in Concert at Wanamaker Audi- 
torium 


Pianistic skill of a high order was dis- 
closed by Gordon Phillips, one of the 
featured soloists of the concert given in 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium on the after- 
noon of Nov. 15. 

Mr. Phillips, who is an artist pupil of 
Antoinette Ward, the New York pianist 
and teacher, chose Liszt’s Concerto in A 
Major as his vehicle through which he 
won significant success. 

His brilliant technique, careful atten- 
tion to interpretive detail and poetic in- 
sight, shown in the work at hand, brought 
forth such a finished performance as to 
win for him three ovational recalls be- 
fore the large audience consented to al- 
low the program to proceed. He was 
ably supported by Modena Scoville at the 
second piano and J. Thurston Noe, at the 
organ. 

Mr. Noe also scored in works by Boell- 
man, Rogers, Faulkes, Class and Lem- 
mens, as did Edna Beatrice Bloon, so- 
prano, who sang charmingly songs of 
Curran, Pierce and Harling. 

An address by Vincente Blasco Ibanez, 
the Spanish author; and Moskowski’s 
“Spanish Dance” interpreted upon the 
Knabe Ampico Reproducing Piano com- 
pleted the enjoyable concert. M. B. S. 





Elizabeth Wood at Rockville Center 


Elizabeth Wood, the contralto, was 
soloist at a concert given at Rockville 
Center, L. I., early in November by the 
Fellowcraft Club of the Massapequa 
Masonic Lodge. The other artists, who 
with Miss Wood, presented a particularly 
interesting program, were Idelle Patter- 
son, soprano; Roscoe Kimball, tenor; 
Wilfred Glenn, bass; Hans Kronold, ’cel- 
list, and Henry Eskuche, accompanist. 
Solos and duets, and the Quartette from 
“Rigoletto”, made up the program, which 
was warmly received. 

Miss Wood also sang recently on a 
program with Elizabeth Patterson and 
Edgar Scofield at a concert given by the 
Nyack, N. Y., A. C. Club. 





Tamaki Miura Heard 
Again After Tour 


in South America 
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Tamaki Miura, the Japanese Prima 
Donna of the Chicago Opera Company 


After completing a splendid summer e 


season in Porto Rico, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and Lima, Peru, where she sang 
in opera, Mme. Tamaki Miura the Jap- 
anese prima donna soprano, made a hur- 
ried trip to the United States to fulfill 
her engagement as a member of the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

Owing to the delay on account of va- 
rious strikes, which have affected the 
steamship companies, Mme. Miura did 
not arrive in this country in time to fill 
her first engagement on the tour with 
the Chicago Company, but did sing a 
number of performances of “Madama 
Butterfly” during the tour which in- 
cluded Kansas City, Fort Worth, and 
Little Rock, Okla. Following the oper- 
atic tour Mme. Miura appeared as sol- 
oist with the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra, Nov. 6. She also appeared 
as soloist at one of the ‘Blackstone 
morning musicales at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 11. At this con- 
cert she appeared in the costume of her 
native land and charmed a large audi- 
ence by her winning personality and vo- 
cal skill. Her selections ranged from 
“Butterfly” and “Pagliacci” arias to a 
song from “The Geisha” and ‘Mother 
Machree.” In the last named song she 
displayed a clearness of diction which 
her Occidental sister and brother artists 
might copy to advantage. 

While Mme. Miura was in South 
America she had the rather unusual ex- 
perience of singing before 700 prisoners 
in the jail in Porto Rico and then do- 
nated $100 with which to purchase deli- 
cacies for them. She also visited Maya- 
guez, P. R., a town which was practi- 
cally destroyed by an earthquake on 
Oct. 18, 1919, and there the prima donna 
gave one hundred dollars to be used 
for the benefit of the poor children of 
the city. 

Mme. Miura was most cordially re- 
ceived throughout her South American 
tour. On several occasions school girls 
gave receptions for her. Every effort 
was made by the impressario to retain 
Mme. Miura for a more extended tour, 
but a rather acute sense of honor pre- 
vented the prima donna from breaking 
her contract with the Chicago Company. 

Mme. Miura made her first appearance 
of the season with the Chicago Com- 
pany in “Madama Butterfly” Nov. 19. 
She is busily engaged in preparation of 
“Madama Chrysanthéme,” the new op- 
era which is to be given its premiere 
shortly. Mme. Miura will sing the op- 
era in French. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





BOOKS 


Gems of American Song 


By HARRIET E. BALDWIN 
The Authentic Narratice of the Songs We Love 


Ms3 CAL RESENTATION OF 
OTION ICTURES 


By GEORGE W. BEYNON 


4 Practical Tezt Book and Interesting Treatise 





MU 


REVERIE 


By GEORGE DRUMM 
A Tone Poem 


Full $1.50 Small $1.15 Piano 30c 





SIC 


RECUERDOS 


By JOSE SANTOS 
A Spanish Dance 


Full $1.00 Small 84c Piano 25c 





ASTORIA PUBLISHING CO. 





505 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
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TH OPERATIC TRIUMPHS OF 


ROSA PONSELL 








Duplicated in her Concert Appearances 


CHICAGO 


“MISS PONSELLE, heard 
this Spring at the Northwestern 
music festival in Evanston, was 
last night a positive revelation. 
For the first time her talents re- 
ceived adequate demonstration 
and we acclaim her a very won- 
derful young woman with one of 
the most beautiful soprano voices 
in existence today.” Chicago 
Evening American, October 10th. 





“MISS PONSELLE was eas- 
ily the star oft he evening and 
with reason. Her voice is one of 
unknown natural lovliness, lus- 
cious and warm in quality of ex- 
tended range and produced with 
an ease and purity that tell of 
high natural endowment, accom- 
panied by youth and a fair 
amount of intelligent schooling.” 
The Chicago Daily Tribune, Oc- 
tober 10th. 





“MISS PONSELLE, haled by 
the New York critics last Win- 
ter as one of the greatest singers 
of this generation, was heard last 
June in Evanston, but appeared 
ot infinitely better advantage last 
night. In the first place her con- 
cert manner has improved so 
much that her personality is now 
as ingratiating as her voice is 
beautiful. And in the second 
place, she gives every evidence of 
artistic growth, which means 
that the golden promise of her 
beginning will probably be real- 
ized. Nothing lovlier can be im- 
agined than her exquisite treat- 
ment of a song like “My Lovely 
Celia”, by Munro; nothing more 
stirring than her dramatic fervor 
in the “Peace” aria from the 
“Force of Destiny”. Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, October 
10th. 





“MISS PONSELLE has a 
voice of lovely quality, especially 
in the middle register.” The Chi- 
cago Evening Post, October 10th. 





DETROIT 


“MISS ROSA PONSELLE 
justified the opinion formed by 
here when she sang at Ann Ar- 
bor last May. Her middle reg- 
ister is the nearest approach to 





‘”-  Exelusive Booking Agents: Winton & Livingston, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Patti the writer has ever heard. 
Miss Ponselle slightly impressed 
the audience the more, by virtue 
of her splendid phrasing in the 
body of the duet from “Il Tro- 
vatore” which is unusually hope- 
lessly obscured by the emotional 
extravagence on the stage.” De- 
troit News, October 8th. 





“MISS ROSA PONSELLE’S 
voice is fresh, full, rich highly 
dramatic and of splendid range. 
In every register it has a deep 
luscious character that indicates 
exceptional possibilities in the 
imperative field, as the artist’s 
understanding of her power in- 
creases. Now she sings just with 








Photo (C) Maurice Goldberg 


the full exuberance of youth, joy- 
ous in ther work, but the lovely 
quality which she can bring to 
play commends her immediately 
to her audience.” Detroit Free 
Press, October 8th. 





“MISS PONSELLE is a wom- 
an of fine appearance and her 
manner on the stage suggests an 
abundance of good nature and a 
happy disposition. Her voice is 
remarkably clear, fresh and of 
ample power. She also has a fine 
range, her extreme high notes 
being of delightful quality and 
always true.” Detroit Times, 
October 8th. 


Management: WILLIAM THORNER, 209 West 79th St., New York 


ST. LOUIS 


“ROSA PONSELLE- who 
came heralded with _ endless 
praise from the East and the rec- 
ord -of a successful concert tour 
fully equaled the great things 
expected of her. She possesses a 
voice of enormous power and 


' broad range. She uses it to mar- 


vellous advantage, whether sing- 
ing classic arias or familiar songs. 
Throughout her diction and 
enunciation were of the highest 
order. They added much to the 
charm of her performance.” St. 
Louis Republic, October 12th. 





“ROSA PONSELLE came be- 
fore her audience in the guise of 
a refined Emma Calve, hand- 
somer, more attractive, better 
poised, more schooled in pose and 
more liberally instructed music- 
ally than the best of Carmens— 
just to sketch impressionistically 
the style, manner and perform- 
ance of this genuine young ar- 
tiste. We heard a voice perfectly 
equipped for grand opera and 
saw a manner of presentation 
that did not stress the imagin- 
ation to picture her as singing 
near the footlights in the midst 
of perfect stage appointments. 
An inclusiveness pervaded her 
performance which stamped her 
aS an opera singer of the first 
rank and we were well content 
with her program designation of 
“Dramatic Soprano” when she 
put a wealth of concert stage 
mimetics and a wonder of pathos 
into the familiar “Madame But- 
terfly” aria. St. Louis Democrat, 
October 12th. 





PITTSBURGH 


“The program began with an 
aria from Verdi’s “Pace Mio 


Dio”, the opera that made the 


Roman populace acclaim “Viva, 
Verdi”. She sang this with fer- 
vor. Her group of three songs 
brought her an ovation and a 
whole conservatory of flowers. 
“My Lovely Celia” was done 
with a fine regard for the folk- 
song idiom; the Grieg “Eros” 
had all the earthly quality of a 
certain kind of joy.” Pittsburgh 
Sun, Oct. 14th. 
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1, ROBERT SCHMITZ BRINGING 


ARTISTIC MESSAGE FROM FRANCE 





french Pianist Aiming To 
Bring to America True Un- 
derstanding of his Coun- 
try’s Art—Music as the Po- 
litical Mirror of a Nation 
_The Alliance Between the 
Arts—“America Will Only 
Produce Her School, When 
She Has Thorough Under- 
standing of All Other 


Schools” 


An apostle of French music is E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, who, having served as a 
commander of a gun squad on the 
French front, now comes to acquaint the 
world with the more peaceful accom- 
plishments of his beloved country. Be- 
yond this also, he has set himself a 
task twice difficult; eschewing the easier 
path of doling out the musical honey 
demanded by the mass, he has preferred 
to present the unfamiliar, the new, to 
make these thereby more familiar. 


“For myself,” he says “I have set a 
nble alan First I wish to present 
to America the works of France in their 
proper light. And then I would do for 
composers What they cannot do for them- 
selves to present the work of the newer, 
less known man to the public. 

“In America, I believe the work of 
France has been misunderstood—and 
truly it is not the fault of the Americans. 
France has never sought to spread a 
love for its art outside its own domain. 
Hence most of the musicians who have 
come here from my country have not 
been of the highest, and have not 
brought the work before the American 
audiences in the true light. French 
music is considered here a music lacking 
in melody entirely; you listen to it an say, 
It is very lovely but unmelodic.’ That 
is not the case. There is melody in the 
French music; I grant it is not the blatant 
apparent melody of others musics, but it 
is there nevertheless, despite the fact 
that it is enveloped in an aura, one may 
say, in a supporting atmosphere. ; 

“The second task which I have dedi- 
cated to myself is to play the lesser 
known works of the moderns, so as to 
popularize them, to make them familiar. 
At present I am especially anxious to 
play as many of the works of Debussy 
asI can. He is now dead and there are 
few to interpret his works in the true 
light. Now, the influence of our friend- 
ship is still fresh; I still can interpret 
the works in his own conception. But 
I am afraid in a short while, as is al- 
most inevitable, my own personality will 
engulf these impressions, and I shall 
play them rather as representative of 
my own personality than his conception. 
So I would do with the works of other 
composers. The works of the Spaniards, 
of the Russians, and of some of your 
own countrymen. For instance I am to 
play John Alden Carpenter’s new Con- 
certo with the Boston Symphony shortly. 

hen I return to France, as I hope to 
for a time next spring, I shall take it 
with me, and play it there. I feel it is a 
work truly American—without either the 
erman or French influence. 

_A man of tremendous musical erudi- 
tion, Mr. Schmitz’s very being is set 





E. Robert Schmitz, the French Pianist 


against confounding the present day fol- 
lowers of Rousseau, whose attitude was 
“T must own I would entertain a very 
low opinion of a people who gave to 
‘songs a ridiculously important place, and 
made more of its musicians than its 
philosophers.” 


Music, a Mirror of Politics 


“Were Rousseau alive today,” says he, 
“he would would see what a priceless 
suggestion might be drawn by philoso- 
phers out of music, and how childish 
to regard music as merely a pastime for 
the frivolous. It is the soul of a people 
that shines through the mirror of music. 
Music of a people reflects, more than per- 
haps any other art, because it is the 
most spontaneous, the soul of that people. 
Sometimes, depending upon the musi- 
cian, compositions may anticipate events 
even by twenty or twenty-five years, and 
bespeak the future of a people. 


“Russian tendencies I feel are very 
apparently expressed in the rhythms 
of their music—the clusters of rhythms 
bursting with magnificent exuberance. 
Stravinsky in his “Rite of Spring,” with 
the whole earth trembling in its vibra- 
tions, and the works of Scriabine express 
mysteriously the coming of the revolu- 
tion, and the throwing off of the yoke. 
In Germany the beginning of the de- 
structive Kultur is found in the too-amp- 
lified music of Weber, of Mendelssohn, 
and finally in the toppling disproportion- 
ate creation of Schoenberg. In our music 
the last score years has brought the evo- 
lution of the national spirit; there is a 
wonderful and multiple efflorescence of 
all the provinces, whose characteristic 
folklores are taken up and expounded by 
some native musician. Diverse in rhythm, 
varied in colorings are all these composi- 
tions, but all reflect a general tendency— 
and here we see the individual asserting 
himself in the midst of national unity. 


“T am also a fervent believer in the 
connection between music and the other 
arts. All are produced by vibration and 
they must hold a close relationship, 
varying only in the delicacy of the in- 
struments and the fineness of the vi- 
bration. The program which I shall give 
next month in Aeolian Hall, shall be dedi- 
cated in great part to the expounding 
of this doctrine. For instance I shall 
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present the ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’ 
by Moussorgski. Then I shall give De- 
bussy’s Prelude to the Suite Pour Le 
Piano and his Reflects dans l’Eau. From 
Ravel I shall chose his Pavane pour Une 
Infante Defunte and will also give the 
first performances of his Toccata from a 
suite Au Tombe de Couperin, carrying 
one delicately back to the antique, and 
reflecting admirably our love for the by- 
gone. My offerings of Albeniz will be 
his ‘Fete Dieu a Seville,’ with its bril- 
liant coloring, and his ‘Eritana,’ his 
musical interpretation of that somewhat 
disreputable resort near Seville. What 
I believe have not been heard here often 
are the works of Turina which I shall 
give: ‘Danse des Seizes’ and ‘A Los 
Toros’ a-dramatic musical episode which 
finally ends in victory for the torerro. 
Three etudes of Debussy, never played 
in America before will be on my pro- 
gram. They are three of a series of 
twelve which have just been published 
in France. I shall end with Borodine’s 
‘Au Couvent’ and Liapounoff’s ‘Les- 
ghinka.’ This last is especially illustra- 
tive of the connection between music 
and dancing. The ‘Lesghinika’ is a 
dance in which the interpreter does not 
move from the spot in which he stands, 
but proceeds by motion of his body and 
arms. The static position of the dancer 
is reflected in a repetition of the tonal 
aura around this, so to speak. 

“Of course most of this is unfamiliar 
to my audience, and in general audiences 
prefer to hear the familiar. However, 
I hope it shall be well received. In gen- 
eral I must say the American people are 
remarkable in their desire to learn. No- 
where in the world is the audience, the 
music public, a wider one or larger one. 


And I was recently astonished in some of 
my master classes to find that teachers 
from Little Rock, from Dodge City, from 
all over the west came to see what I was 
trying to express. Nowhere else in the 
world would persons travel 1500 miles 
in their eagerness to gain. 

“IT believe in presenting these new 
works. I am not like a recent writer in 
one of the musical magazines who indi- 
cated that American musicians should 
not go to France because instead of de- 
veloping their own style they would come 
under the influence of the French. This 
is absurd; one can never avoid being in- 
fluenced by what one loves. But one 
can lessen the influence by studying and 
analysing the reason for that love, and 
ascertaining what the pleasant influence 
therein is. 

“For an artist to develop, he needs ac- 
tivity, breathing space, different contri- 
buting elements, combined in the proper 
balance. An artist must not feel for 
any school which is characteristic of a 
period, the attraction of that which is 
unknown, nor must he be accustomed to 
only one known thing. It is not in Ger- 
many that one can develop the national 
art of America. The work must be done 
in the atmosphere of the soil in which 
that music is born, but the student who 
wishes to express himself freely must be 
as throughly acquainted with the writ- 
ings of a Palestrina as with that of a 
Debussy. 

“He must avoid the attraction of the 
unknown through knowledge and not 
through ignorance. Then with an open, 
cultured and unbiased mind, he will lis- 
ten to the voice of his heart vibrating 
within him.” 

FRANCES R. GRANT. 





BALTIMORE MARVELS AT 
CANTOR ROSENBLATT’S ART 





Tenor’s Unique Program, Boston Sym- 
phony with Rachmaninoff and 
McCormack Stir Plaudits 


BALTIMORE, NOV. 8.—Josef Rosen- 
blatt, the phenomenal tenor, appeared 
with his own choir of male voices, under 
the direction of Herman Wohl and with 
Stuart Ross, as pianist, before an audi- 
ence that filled the Lyric, on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 4. The close attention and 
devotional feeling this singer aroused 
reflected the power of artistic person- 
ality. Moreover, the amazing features 
of vocal agility and technical skill were 
not the least in the achievement dis- 
closed. A sincere appreciation of style 
was shown in the operatic excerpts and 
arias presented, while in the traditional 
Hebrew melodies, with their florid figu- 
ration, a unique command and exotic 
delivery swayed the attention toward a 
fine spiritual regard. The members of 
the choir sang with enthusiasm rather 
than with refined tone quality, but their 
work gave the audience the pleasure it 
was seeking. Mr. Ross gave intelligent 
support at the piano. 

The first concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux, con- 
ductor, at the Lyric, Nov. 5, before a 
very large audience, served to give Balti- 
moreans their first hearing of the Strav- 
insky suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu,” and 
the additional charm of hearing Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, the eminent pianist-com- 
poser, play his Third Concerto, Op. 30. 
Such brilliant playing as was done by 
this Russian musician defies verbal de- 
scription. From the beginning of the 
concerto until its end, masterful pianis- 
tic command was displayed and lofty 
sentiment and deep emotional qualities 
were disclosed. The composition de- 
serves to be classed among the noblest 
works for the instrument. At its close 
the audience showed great enthusiasm, 
recalling the artist-composer again and 
again. 

The Stravinsky music, so rich in color- 
ing and yet so clear in scheme to the 
advanced musician’s comprehension, was 
listened to with fullest interest. The 
applause, which was politely bestowed, 
perhaps indicated that further hearings 
must be given before the full beauty of 
these pages becomes apparent. These 
two compositions in modern style were 
prefaced by a Haydn symphony, which 

leased because of its kindly grace of the 
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McCormack Fills Huge Armory 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, as- 
sisted by Winston Wilkinson, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider, pianist, were heard 
in the Fifth Regiment Armory, Nov. 6, by 
an audience numbering more than 4,500, 
this concert being the first of a series 
under the management of Howard E. 
Potter, who is the local representative 
for Charles L. Wagner of New York. The 
work of Mr. McCormack at this concert 
was commendable indeed. A Mozart 
aria, Cesar Frank’s “La Procession” and 
songs by Bantock, Whiting, Coleridge 
Taylor, Schneider, and a brace of Irish 
folk-tunes arranged by Hughes served 
as a basis for the program, to which 
many favorite additions were appended. 

Mr. Wilkinson delighted the audience 
with his violin numbers. Edwin Schneid- 
er’s accompaniments added to the effec- 
tiveness of both soloists. Manager Pot- 
ter has decided to present other recitals 
of the series planned for November at 
the Lyric instead of the large Armory 
building, where the accoustics are not 
suitable for the single artist or small 
combinations. Mme. Tetrazzini, Nov. 25, 
is next in the series. 

Frank Gitte!son, the Philadelphia vio- 
linist; recently invited to the faculty of 
the Peabody Conservatory ‘of Music as 
an instructor in violin, was the soloist at 
the second recital of the Friday After- 
noon Series, Nov. 7. The local music 
lovers welcomed Mr. Gittelson warmly 
and found much to admire in his artistic 
equipment. In .a program which in- 
cluded the Bach Chaconne, the Saint- 
Saens “Havanaise,” and a group of more 
popular numbers the violinist disclosed 
technical command and __ intellectual 
style. In the playing of the Grieg Sonata 
in C minor, with which the program be- 
gan, Mr. Gittelson had an able assistant 
in Clara Ascherfeld. F. C. B. 
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Two Memorable Recitals 
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NEW YORK : 
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ge 
There is no more sincere artist on the concert stage today than Reinald Werren- 7 
rath, no singer who has brought his art nearer to technical perfection, none who is to 
more intelligent in his interpretations, none who is manlier or more unaffected in his ar 
bearing. When added to these virtues is a voice of excellent quality and uniformity of if 
timbre, there need be no surprise as to the position he has attained in the American ee 
musical world, nor to the size and enthusiasm of the audience which greeted him at his idi 
recital yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. Ms 
Grenville Vernon, New York Tribune, Nov. 3, 1919. mt 
on 
thi 
Mr. Werrenrath continues to give a song recital with an art so beautiful in its range of coral tints, so clarified by its excellence of diction, and : the 
so rich in evidence of imagination and sentiment that it holds the listener enchained from beginning to end—Wm. J. Henderson—New York ; 7 

Morning Sun, Nov. 3, 1919. 

Among American baritones and those of Europe as well, Reinald Werrenrath holds a high position, in some respects the highest. No baritone 
sings English and American songs so well.—Paul Morris—New York Herald, November 3, 1919. 











His voice had excellent quality, employed with admirable skill to make it tell to the utmost——Richard Aldrich, New York Times, Nov. 3, 1919. 








An almost perfect style, excellent diction, phrasing and finish combined with a fine voice, are this artist’s assets—New York World, Novem- 
ber 3, 1919. 








Our young American baritone has charm, personality, and the art of making a recital human to a degree that leaved him unique.—Katherine 
Lane—New York Evening Mail, November 3, 1919. 














Of Mr. Werrenrath’s rich voice, much has already been written. Yesterday it was in splendid condition, fresh to the new season.—The Lis- 
tener—New York Evening Sun, November 3, 1919. 








Mr. Werrenrath sang with intelligence and musical value-—Wm. B. M urray—Brooklyn Eagle, November 3, 1919. 


BOSTON 


Hearing Mr. Werrenrath, one is almost unconscious of technical proficiency; the voice is the willing instrument; but the ruling pleasure comes t 
from the singer’s aesthetic differentiation, from the appropriate, unerring, compelling expression of sentiments and emotions.—Philip Hale—Boston 


Herald, November 3, 1919. 




















He sings a legato phrase as Mr. Longy would play it on the oboe. If English is to be a language of song, diction such as Mr. Werrenrath’s 
must be the rule and not the exception—W. S. S.—Boston Transcript, November 8, 1919. 








“One of the most interesting and artistic recitals of songs which have been given for many a long day in this city. His voice control seemed 
well nigh perfect yesterday. Would there were more singers like him to adorn the art they serve.”—Olin Downes—The Boston Post, Nov. 8, 1919. 
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“Mr. Werrenrath is an ideal interpreter.”—-Boston Globe, November 8, 1919. 
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Violinist and Teacher Says 
that Younger Native Com- 
posers have already Adopt- 
ed a Characteristic Medium 
of Expression—Spirit of the 
Out-Doors in Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s Work—Talent Along 
the Descendants of the May- 


flower. 

MERICANISM in music is neither a 

myth nor a dream, in the opinion of 
Michael Posner, violinist and composer, 
and one of New York’s’ well-known 
teachers of the violin. 

“There are visible signs for those who 
will see them,” Mr. Posner said in dis- 
cussing with a representative of MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA what he regards as the 


new day in American music, “that this 
country really is shaking off the alto- 
ether foreign domination of its music 
that obtained in former years, and that 
the American spirit already has begun 
to assert its individuality in composition, 
and also in teaching. 

“It is not to be expected that Ameri- 
can compositions should be free of Ger- 
man, French, Italian or other foreign 
idioms. All music, of course, stems in 
what has gone before, and as the com- 
posers of this country must find their 
musical forebears in other lands, it is 
only natural that in their work is much 
that is echoic of some older school. 

“But it is not the echo of the old world 
that needs to concern us. The import- 
ant thing is that in many of the works 
of the younger American composers, 
whatever their measure of strength or 
originality, whatever their finish or 
their crudity, we can discover distinctive 
earmarks that are downright American. 
They are not technical tricks and they 
most certainly are not Indian or Negro 
imitation. Rather, they are just ways 


Michael Posner, New York Violinist and 
Teacher 


of saying things that are characteristic 
of American musical speech. 

“The spirit of the great outdoors al- 
ready has asserted itself strongly in 
American composition. As only one of 
many, Cecil Burleigh may be cited as 
a composer who has written music with 
characteristic American breeziness, and 
a spirit, not of the backroom, the attic 
or the cellar, but of great reaches of 
open country and wind-swept skies. 

“In common with all other lands, we 
have our freak composers, but I believe 
the American can say with pride that 
sincerity is characteristic of most of the 
work of our younger composers. 


American Methods in Teaching 


“As with composition, so in teaching 
it is a mistake to be looking for or ex- 
pecting some entirely new school to be 
created in this country. Principles of 
teaching naturally stem back to Europe, 
where many of them were known and 


practiced centuries ago, before America 
was a nation. 

“But American ways of getting re- 
sults already are being applied to teach- 
ing. We are coming to realize, for in- 
stance, that the way to teach a plodding, 
determined—one might say pig-headed— 
German student in Berlin is not the way 
to teach a restless, quick, imaginative 
American boy in New York. The teacher 
in America must realize that the Ameri- 
can .student grasps new phases of the 
work much sooner and is less willing to 
drudge away endlessly at the old ones. 
Successful teaching must take this 
fundamental difference of the human 
make-up into careful consideration, and 
teaching must be molded and modulated 
accordingly. 

“We will have real American music 
and real American teaching when the 
composers and the teachers are real 
Americans. By that I mean, when com- 
posers and teachers are Americans by 
temperament, sympathy, viewpoint, as- 
pirations and manner of life, not simply 
by residence or citizenship. 

“Many foreign-born musicians live 
here a lifetime and are as foreign when 
they die as they were the day they came. 
They cannot write American music or 
teach in an American way. Some others 
seem to become as American in spirit as 
the native-born. 

“My experience has been that there is 
no appreciable difference between the 
talents of the student of foreign parent- 
age in the United States and those of 
unquestioned American ancestry. The 
foreign-born, as a class, perhaps sacri- 
fice more and give up other interests 
more readily in order to make the most 
of their music talents, and I sometimes 
think they are given more encourage- 
ment at home. But as far as sheer tal- 
ent is concerned, the boy or girl with 
Mayflower or Knickerbocker ancestry 1s 
just as apt to have the making of a 
great violinist in him as the East Side 
Russian-American or Polish-American. 

“The day is here when students and 
the public realize that European study 
is not an open sesame to success and 
that just as good teaching can be had in 
America. Are the real American teach- 
ers ready for their great opportunity? 
I, for one, have no fear that they will 
fail to live up to what now is expected 
and demanded of them.” 

Four new compositions by Mr. Posner 
will soon be off the press. Three of 
these are songs, one, “Stars,” being a 


ERNEST HUTCHESON’S 


New York Orchestral Concert on Nov. 11th 


of 


THREE BEETHOVEN CONCERTOS | 


“one of memorable beauty” 


“HUTCHESON PREACHED THE PURE GOSPEL OF BEETHOVENIAN BEAUTY”. 


“An intellectually keen musician whose heart as well 


as his mind was in his work.” 


N. Y. Tribune. (H. E. Krehbiel.) 


“Abounding in poetical qualities.” 


N. Y. Times. (Richard Aldrich.) 


“A dazzling 
technique.” 


virtuoso with an 


“His playing yesterday was admirable throughout.” 


N. Y. Sun. (Wm. 


“Gave the utmost satisfaction.” 
N. Y. American. 


N. Y. World. (James G. Huneker.) 


Other press notices: 


H. E. Krehbiel in the N. Y. Tribune. 


“Nellie Melba and Percy Grainger are not the only 
great musicians Australia has produced. 
Ernest Hutcheson.” 


Another is 


N. Y. Evening Post. (Henry T. Finck.) 


almost inhuman 
effect.” 


H. Henderson.) 


“A signal artistic and personal success.” 
“The concert became one of memorable beauty.” 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


“The joyous message was pronounced with stunning 


N. Y. Evening World. 


“He seemed to have added to his musicianship a perme- 
ative and instinctive imagination.” N. Y. Evening Sun. 


“A sustained battery of mellow sound.” 


(Max Smith.) 


N. Y. World. 


Next New York Appearance 
Aeolian Hall Recital December 15th 


Management LOUDON CHARLTON 







STEINWAY PIANO. 


Carnegie Hall 


New York 


setting of a Longfellow poem; another, 
“I Plucked Your Flower, O World,” a 
Tagore adaptation; and the third a sa- 
cred number built upon the seventeenth 
psalm. The other new work is a violin 
and piano number. All will be pub- 
lished by The Contemporary Music Pub- 
lishers, which Mr. Posner was _ instru- 
mental in organizing. 

Among Mr. Posner’s other works may 
be mentioned a violin and piano sonata, 
a sonata for piano, a fantasie for violin 
and piano, six songs to words from the 
works of Tagore, a psalm setting with 
French text, and Japanese and Chinese 
songs, the lyrics of which are transla- 
tions of native verse said to have been 
written 2,000 years ago. Mr. Posner is 
now at work on two violin and_ piano 
sonatas, a piano sonata, and a concerto 
for violin. 





HOFMANN DELIGHTS 
PITTSBURGH AUDIENCE 


Pianist Presents Excellent Program— 
Local Choral Societies Fail To 
Resume Activities 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 16; 1919.— 
A brief respite and a chance to take 
breath is what the last seven days 
brought Pittsburgh. Nothing came to dis- 
turb our sense of solitude except Josef 
Hofmann, and there was a sugpicion in 
his playing that he had caught our 
quiescent mood. 

The second of the Heyn Series brought 
the pianist before a crowded house of 
pianists and teachers and those who 
know ilttle about the ill-tempered clavier, 
but who know what they like. Just why 
the jovial Josef saw fit to open his pro- 
gram with the Schumann Sonata in F 
only he and his conscience can explain. 
All of the Hocman fleetness of finger and 
skill of phrase could not save this work 
from being a drab beginning. Every- 
one plays Chopin and each has his own 
conception of the immortal Pole. Rach- 
manikoff has his, De Pachmann has his, 
and so has Hofmann.. Hofmann gave 
Chopin a reverential reading. Every- 
thing was delicacy and half-tone, and ev- 
ery phrase was polished to the nth de- 
gree. This he followed by three num- 
bers by the enigmatic Dvorsky. Hof- 
mann played them like the genius he is. 
He concluded his program with Strauss- 
Godowsky valse “The Bat” and then for 
encores he gave more Chopin. The en- 
cores explain the enthusiastic audience; 
everyone was completely happy, includ- 
ing the hundred of piano pupils in the 
gallery who were getting valuable les- 
sons in the fine art of digital poise. 

The choir of forty voices at St. An- 
drew’s Church, under the direction of 
Charles Rebstock recently presented 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” The 
extra soloist was Anna Schmerz, so- 
prano from the Shields Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Rebstock played a half- 
hour recital before service. 

Things are looking none too bright 
for some of our choral organizations. 
One club which has been in existence for 
twenty-five years failed to start and 
two others have lost money on their con- 
certs. Strange to say there is a plethora 
of singers and a marked apathy as far as 
the well known public is concerned. It 
is possible that music is becoming too 
highly specialized. H. B. G. 








Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler In Fine Recital 
at Wichita 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 17.—A most 
enjoyable recital was given by Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler on Friday night at 
the Crawford Theater, the second of a 
series of artist concerts under the au- 
spices of the Knights of Columbus. man- 
aged by Edna Armitage. Mme. Zeisler 
seemed at her best. Her playing has 
all the fire, dash, tenderness an demo- 
tional depth we have admired in former 
years. 7. ta Be 


Merle Alcock and Lambert Murphy De- 
light Oregon Audience 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 18.—At the 
opening concert of the twelfth season of 
the Apillo Club on Nov. 8, the soloists 
were Merle Alcock, -contralto and Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor. The chorus under 
the conductorship of William H. Boyer. 
sang several numbers with finish and 
Mme. Alcock and Mr. Murphy’ were 
heard in groups of songs and operatic 
numbers. The accompanists were Charles 
Albert Baker for the soloists and Wil- 
liam McCullough and Edgar E. Coursen 
for the club. N. J. C. 
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MANY CONCERTS OPEN 
MONTH IN WINNIPEG 


Metropolitan Opera Quartet Wins Ac- 
claim—Josef Shlisky Wins Success 
in Recital 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 7.—There was 
a good attendance of friends and admir- 
ers of Josef Shlisky, Russian tenor, at 
Massey Hall on Nov. 6, to greet him in 
his interesting concert. He showed 
marked improvement in tone and style 
since he left Toronto two years ago to 
complete his training in New York. As 
a special favor to the Hebrew section of 
the audience, there was a group of the 
traditional Yiddish chants. A pleasing 
element of variety was introduced by 
Rose Saltern, juvenile student of Jan 
Hambourg, assisted by Eva Galloway 
Farmer, who gave the Andante and Fi- 
nale from De Beriot’s Seventh Concerto. 
Rudolph Green played the accompani- 
ments, except for the Handel numbers 
which were played by Dalton Baker, a 
former teacher of Mr. Shlisky. 

A brilliant program was presented at 
the concert in Massey Hall on Oct. 31, 
under the local management of I. E. 
Suckling, when Mme. Frances Alda, Car- 
olina Lazzari, Morgan Kingston and 
Thomas ,Chalmers appeared, the latter 
two replacing Messrs. Martinelli and De 
— who had previously been announ- 
ced. 

The operatic concert given in Colum- 
bus Hall by singers from the vocal studio 
of Maestro Carboni of the Hambourg 
Conservatory of Music, attracted a large 
audience, and the program presented was 
much appreciated. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music is 
continuing this season the fortnightly re- 
citals which have developed so high an 
artistic standard during recent years, 
utilizing in alternate recitals of the se- 
ries the Conservatory Orchestra, both in 
its capacity as an accompanying body 
and as a concert organization. 

F. M. G. 





CARRARA SEES MONTIMEZZI 





She Sang “Fiora” at Padua—Renews 
Acquaintance with Composer 


During Italo Montemezzi’s visit the first 
week in November to New York the cele- 
brated composer of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
visited Aeolian Hall one day and there 
met the Italian soprano, Olga Carrara, 
who is now located in New York. It was 
six years ago that Mme. Carrara last saw 
Mr. Montemezzi. She was singing Fiora 
in his “L’Amore dei Tre Re” at the Teatro 
Verdi in Padua, where her interpretation 
of the role so pleased the composer that 
he visited her behind the scenes and con- 
gratulated her heartily. It was a very 
pleasurable meeting after the interval for 
both artists, composer and singer, the 
former expressing his delight at seeing 
Mme. Carrara again, recalling her splen- 
did interpretation of his heroine in the 
Sem Benelli tragedy. Mr. Montemezzi 
also promised Mme. Carrara that he 
would attend her recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Feb. 10. 

News has reached Astolfo Pescia, 
Mme. Carrara’s teacher, that Gino Ma- 
rinuzzi, the new conductor of the Chi- 
cago Opera, will also attend the New 
York recital of Mme. Carrara. It was 
Maestro Marinuzzi who conducted the 
performance of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” at 
Padua, referred to above in which Mme. 
Carrara sang Fiora in the presence of 
the composer. 





Helene Kanders Presents a Varied Pro- 
gram in Carnegie Hall 


Helen Kanders, soprano, gave a song 
recital at Carnegie Hall last Saturday 
evening before a moderate audience. Miss 
Kanders is not a stranger here. She 
sang small roles for a space at the 
Metropolitan and appeared in concert 
last season. She offered on Saturday an 
exacting and varied program ranging 
from Elvira’s aria “Mi tradi” from “Don 
Giovanni” to songs by Brahms, Schubert, 
Debussy, Dupont, Sibelius, Elgar, Ban- 
tock and others. 

Miss Kanders’s voice could be extreme- 
ly beautiful—the material is there—and 
in its upper range it frequently is. But 
her management of it is, on the whole, 
disastrous and as such bars her from 
what might otherwise be achievements 
of considerable interest and value. She 
was artistically accompanied by Richard 
Hageman. 
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With Grainger As Soloist, Philharmonic 
Delights Newark Audiences 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 8.—The Phil- 

harmonic Society of New York auspi- 
ciously opened its season on Monday 
evening, Nov. 8, in the Newark Armory 
as the second concert of the series pro- 
moted by Joseph A. Fuerstman. The 
armory is said to seat over 9000 per- 
sons, and it appeared to be filled. 
Mr. Stransky displayed his usual deft- 
ness at program building. Opening with 
the Dvorak symphony, “From the New 
World”, the orchestra played with an 
impressive symmetry. The “Caucasian 
Sketches”, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, were sec- 
ceived with enthusiasm. The popular sec- 
ond Hungarian Rhapsody was particu- 
larly effective. Stransky’s baton, as al- 
ways, carried conviction of musical feel- 
ing throughout the program. 

Percy Grainger, as soloist, played the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor concerto. For 
his peculiar gifts and temperament no 
better choice could have been made. The 
massive work gave opportunity to the 
Australian that sent his imagination 
soaring. His playing electrified his 
hearers, and when, in response to nu- 
merous recalls, he played his own “Colo- 
nial Dance”, the simple enthusiasm of 
his whole style was irresistible. He 
came back again and played the Grieg 


“To Spring.” 





St. Louis Public Library to Provide 
Series of Music Lectures 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Nov. 5.—A series 
of lectures on music appreciation are be- 
ing given in the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, by Glenn M. Tindall, assistant 
superintendant of music in the public 
schools, and in charge of the music at 
McKinley High Schools. The first series 
is for elementary school children and 
includes a lecture on Rhythm, one on 
Musical Form and a third on Great Com- 
posers. A second group of. talks is for 
teachers comprising addresses on Vocal 
music, nationality in music, orchestra 
instruments and musical criticism. For 
club members and music lovers is -the 
third series on the development of the 
oratorio and on modern American com- 
posers. 





Charles Baker Resumes Coaching 


Charles Baker, the New York pianist, 
coach and accompanist, who returned 
from a successful Pacific Coast tour Nov. 
19, has again resumed coaching ir his 
New York studio. 


BERTA REVIERE IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Old World Airs and Modern 
Songs In English Sung 
Quaintly by Debutante 


Gowned like a Watteau shepherdess 
and singing some old French music of 
the “Mignonette” period to match, Berta 
Reviere, another debutante, disclosed a 
fresh, small mezzo-soprano voice of na- 
tive charm at her recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Thursday evening, Nov. 20. There 


was much that was quaint and sensitive 
in her treatment of old world airs of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, but her 
style lacked variety and her vocal meth- 
od was not always all to be desired. 

There was a too obvious shifting to 
head voice in high tones and in seeking 
soft effects, and the effort to direct the 
tone placement to the mask of the face 
often resulted in faulty emission. Then, 
too, Miss Reviere had the fault of clos- 
ing her lips in singing pianissimo, thus 
robbing the tone of the buoyancy it 
might have possessed if given a nor- 
mally open production. Often phrases 
were finished with a quassative sugges- 
tion of shortness of breath, the final syl- 
lable being cut unduly short. But the 
young singer interpreted such numbers 
as Beethoven’s little “Marmotte”, Rabey’s 
“Tes Yeux”, Horn’s “I’ve Been Roam- 
ing” and the Wekerlin “Mignonette” 
were not to be denied. Another deli- 
cately effective number was Wachtmeis- 
ter’s “The Valley”. 

Miss Reviere was less successful in 
Rameau’s “Ariette d’Hippolyte et Aric 
Ie”, with its touches of florid embellish- 
ment, and Gluck’s “Divinities Du Styx”. 
She sang Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode” ap- 
pealingly, if not altogether satisfactor- 
ily vocally. Among numbers in English 
was an effective song, “Uphill”, by 
Bryceson Treharne, her gifted accompan- 
ist, which was enthusiastically received. 
Needham’s “In Blossom Time”, Hadley’s 
“Evening Song”, and Terry’s “Southern 
Lullaby” were gracefully sung. 

The audience was of generous propor- 
tions and very cordial. Flowers fairly 
immured the singer after her second 
group. _ 





cLaAUDIA [IU ZO soprano 


The Distinguished Italian Star of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





Re-engaged by Colon Theatre of Buenos Ayres after her triumphal success 
of the recent season. 
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Westminster College 








Per Neilsen, Norwegian Baritone, New 
Director of Music at Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pa. 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA., Oct. 22.— 
The new director of music at Westmin- 
ster College is Per Nielsen, the Norwe- 
gian baritone, who has come here from 
New York, where he has been heard dur- 
ing the last few years in concert, after 
winning favor abroad as a concert singer. 
Mr. Neilsen has been indorsed by such 
noted musicians as Ferrucio Busoni, Ar- 
thur Bodansky, Percy Grainger and Ru- 
dolph Ganz. 

Mr. Nielsen is planning a big season at 
the college, having already engaged for 
the artist-course Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Oliver Denton, 
pianist and Marie Morissey, contralto, for 
recitals. He will also give two evenings 
of compositions of American composers, 
the dates of which will be announced la- 
tor, and he secured Mana-Zucca and A. 
Walter Kramer, both of New York, to 
come to Westminster College to preside 
at the piano on the evenings when their 
music is given. In these programs Mr. 
Nielsen will present his voice pupils in 
solo numbers and choral pieces by these 
composers. The programs will also con- 
tain piano and violin compositions. 
Among other concerts which Mr. Nielsen 
has planned are a Grieg evening, in 
which his pupils will take part, and a 


Debussy evening, to be given by mem- 


bers of the faculty. Mr. Nielsen will 
give a concert here himself during the 
present month. ° 





Edith Kingman Gives First of Series of 
Sunday Musicales 


The first of a series of musicales was 
given by Edith Kingman, lyric soprano, 
Nov. 2, in her studio apartment. Many 
celebrities in the musical and_ social 
worlds contributed to making the affair 
a distinguished one. The feature of the 
musicale was the singing of an Ameri- 
can contralto, Delphine Marsh, who gave 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah” and 
a group of smaller songs. On the pro- 
gram were also Gertrude Holt, American 
soprano; Philip Gordon, pianist, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, the Dutch ’cellist. 
Among those who attended were Mr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Johnston, Lulu Breid, Anna 
Fitziu, Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Dr. Fery Lulek, Max and 
Ira Jacob, Josef Adler, Rudolph Bauer- 
keller, J. Massell and Mrs. Massel (Nina 
Dimitrieff ). H. B. 





Frieda Hempel Sings to Capacity Audi- 
ence In Washington Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—T. 
Arthur Smith opened his Star Series when 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, sang to an au- 
dience so large it was necessary to place 
an extra row of seats in the orchestra 
as well as on the stage. The program 
brought out the flexibility and brilliancy 
of Miss Hempel’s voice as well as the 
charm and versatility of her interpre- 
tative powers. The Grand Aria de Bra- 
vura (Mozart-Adams), with flute ac- 
companiment by <A. Rodeman, was one 
of the brilliant numbers. Mr. Rodeman 
played a group of flute solos. Coenraad 
V. Bos, at the piano, charmed his a 


MAY MUKLE GIVES 
A NOTABLE RECITAL 


English ’Cellist Admired in a 
Refreshingly Unconvention- 
al Propram 


The admirable English ’cellist, May 
Mukle, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, November 20. Her 
program was as refreshingly unconven- 
tional as her presentation of it was 
artistically distinguished and beautiful. 
It opened with a concerto “after the 
third sonata of Ariosti,” the piano part 
of which Miss Mukle made from the 
string orchestra accompaniment ar- 


ranged by Albert Elkus from the orig- 
inal figured bass. Ernest Bloch’s “Solo- 
mon” Rhapsody followed and _ then 
Tchaikovsky’s “Rococo” Variations after 
which there were pieces by Bach, Percy 
Grainger, Popper and two delightful 
“Fancies” by Miss Mukle herself. 

The Ariosti work was heard for the 
first time in this country. Its composer 
was a monk and in his day one of Han- 
del’s rivals for a space. His music in 
this concerto is pleasing after the man- 
ner of its kind. But far more interest- 
ing was Mr. Bloch’s superb rhapsody 
(from the “Jewish Cycle”). While it 
suffers undoubtedly from the transfer 
of its highly colored orchestral part to 
the piano, its substance is sufficiently 
rich and varied to rivet attention. Miss 
Mukle played it with great breadth and 
incisive eloquence. Her tone was, as 
usual, solid without roughness, her style 
broad and emotional without the blem- 
ish of sentimentality. In her splendid 
performance of the Bloch and the other 
music of the day she was ably supported 
by her accompanist, Ethel 2 ig 








Grainger on Tour With the Philharmonic 
Forces 


Percy Grainger has recently been on 
tour with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, ap- 
pearing in Newark, N. J.; Bridgeport; 
New Haven; Worcester, Springfield, 
Mass.; Providence, R. I., and has had ex- 
traordinary success. At most of the 
places mentioned he had to play two en- 
cores after his performance. 





Hamilton Sousa Abert, infant grand- 
son of John Philbrick Sousa, the famous 
band leader, died on Nov. 12, at the 
Hotel Holley, New York, his parents’ 
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THE FORTUNES OF “THE JEWESS” 


The fortunes of Manager Gatti-Casazza’s revival of 
Jacques Francois Fromenthal Halevy’s “La Juive” will 
be followed with interest by musicians not so much on 
account of its features of pomp and spectacle or be- 
cause of Caruso’s venture into pastures new but as 
exemplifying the workings of divergent standards of 
popular taste. “La Juive’’, even apart from its mu- 
sical obsolescence and dullness, is utterly dissimilar to 
the sort of thing that the public today presumably 
seeks in its operatic entertainment. It reflects the 
artificiality of the age for which it was produced—an 
age in which dramatic truth counted for nothing and 
superficial effect for everything. An age that delight- 
ed above all else in the tinselled glitter of shallow 
pageantry and massive show and that fed itself on the 
futile pomposities of Spontini and Meyerbeer. Thought- 
less historians chatter glibly about melody in relation 
to the elephantine “grand” operas of the ’thirties, 
*forties and ’fifties. The contemporary listener will 
be the more struck by the amazing lack of melody in 
these elongated entertainments, no less than by the 
preponderance of highly stilted declamation over flu- 
ency of lyrical speech. Such declamation—which has 
nothing in common with the modern arioso—was one 
of the foundation stones upon which rested the struc- 
ture of French grand opera. It can be traced back to 
Lully and forward through Mehul. It is often as dreary 
as the dry recitatives of old-time Italian opera, though 
not altogether as inexpressive. 

“La Juive” is one of the few remaining representa- 
tives of a defunct school. How it survived the twenty 
or more other operas of its composer we shall not pre- 
sume to explain. Its music is forgotten almost as soon 
as heard. What will become of it once the public has 


banqueted its eyes on the pictorial splendors with 
which Mr. Gatti has invested it? It affords Caruso 
and Ponselle chance to be on the stage almost contin- 
uously and to sing voluble and full-throated stretches 
of music. Will its fate be as that of the Meyerbeerian 
revivals, which relax their hold upon the public once its 
appetite for sensational display is satisfied? And 
would not an authentic masterpiece such as “William 
Tell” repay production far more handsomely ? 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE OF THE U. S. 

The annual meeting of The Musical Alliance, which 
took place in New York on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 
18, surpassed in size of attendance, interest and par- 
ticularly in the value of the addresses made by people 
noted in the musical profession, the first meeting which 
was held a year ago. It was very evident from the 
tone of the speakers that the cause The Alliance repre- 
sents is gaining ground in spite of the tremendous 
strain and stress through which this country has been 
passing during the last year. 

In outlining the work of The Alliance for the en- 
suing year, the President stated his belief that it 
would take two main directions. The first a nation- 
wide movement for raising the price of tuition by 
music teachers and also the honorarium of all perform- 
ers. Furthermore, that instead of The Alliance estab- 
lishing branches in the various towns and cities, it 
would work in the direction of establishing civic music 
leagues, whose purpose would be to bring together all 
the various musical organizations, as well as music- 
lovers, musicians, music teachers, in each particular 
locality so that they could all work together for the pro- 
motion of a greater interest in music, as well as for 
the recognition of the work of the local musician and 
music teacher. The start was made in Milwaukee a 
few years ago where the first civic music league was 
established. Ten days after our editor had made a 


number of addresses there during a week’s stay the 
local league had 5000 members. 


The establishment of a civic music league in each 
community will of itself effect a change in the entire 
musical situation in this country. It will bring together 
the musical societies, clubs, also individuals who have 
unfortunately been hitherto antagonistic or who have 
not realized the value of co-operation. It will prob- 
ably prove to be the greatest step in advance in the 
cause of musical progress in this country that so far 
has been taken. 





VOGUE OF A DEATHLESS PAIR 


They are turning to Gilbert and Sullivan in London, 
even as we have been doing in New York. It is a 
healthy sign and it concerns music-lovers no less than 
mere theatergoers in quest of light entertainment. Our 
London correspondent, Edwin Evans, writes interest- 
ingly of the phenomenon in the columns of The New 


Witness. The sentiment involved in the Princess The- 
ater revivals, he says, is not confined “to the middle 


aged people who remember the glories of the Savoy. A 
younger generation...... has unconsciously imbibed 
reverence. It is only during a Wagnerian perform- 
ance that one can observe so many listeners who are 
not merely attentive in the ordinary sense but who 
greet every line as an old friend... .It is only Wagner 
and Sullivan who can command this intense absorp- 
tion.” 

Continuing his discourse Mr. Evans finds in Sullivan 
the more enduring factor of vitality, in the peerless 
combination. “Strictly speaking,” he maintains, “Gil- 
bert’s humor is as dead as mutton but the alleged 
dearth of librettists, which is only another name for 
lack of managerial enterprise has given it a new lease 
of life.” 

With this contention we are not in accord. Isolated 
passages in Gilbert’s librettos have indeed lost their 
salt and savor. But they are the satirical shafts of 
local or topical allusion pertinent only to the condi- 
tions at which they were aimed. In the larger sense 
the humor of Gilbert is as enduring as the humor of 
Shakespeare—and in many cases much subtler and 
finer. It is so because Gilbert built on a lasting foun- 
dation, gently castigating not only the follies of his 
day but the basic foibles of the Anglo-Saxon race. This 
and the sheer elegance of his expression, is what 
preserves in all its freshness the unmatched charm 
and comic potency of his texts. 

Sullivan, who reflected the spirit of his collaborator 
to the same marvelous degree that Wagner’s scores 
supply the tonal equivalent of his librettos, has with- 
stood the years as has no other composer of operetta 
for an analogous reason. For his melodies and rhythms 
he went to the musical soil of his country. It 
is interesting and profitable to compare the aver- 
age English folk song with the lilt and buoyancy of 
many of the most blithesome melodies of the “Savoy 
operas”. But Sullivan did not pause there. He knew 
the hold of the music hall ballad on the English con- 
sciousness and he idealized it. 
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Photo by Bain News Service 
Elizabeth Gutman in Her Library 


A little corner in the home and the life of a singer 
now comes on view. Behold Elizabeth Gutman, who 
recently again sang with success for New Yorkers, in 
pursuit of the joys of reading as contained in the copy 
of The Literary Digest at her hand and a well-filled 
bookcase to her right. The soprano appears to be 
about to spend one of those delightful hours, all too 
rare in every busy life, when one curls up in front of 
the open fire and has a good “read.” 


Bispham—The veteran baritone has recently com- 
pleted a book of reminiscences, “A Quaker Singer’s 
Recollections”, which is to be brought out by the Mac- 
Millan Company. 


Johnston—R. E. Johnston, the New York Manager, 
was one of the Mayor’s Committee that received the 
Prince of Wales, and he was a guest at Rodman Wana- 
maker’s reception to the Prince which was held on 
Friday evening, Nov. 21. 


_Novaes—Guiomar Novaes, the noted ‘Brazilian girl-e 
pianist, who will be one of the soloists with the New 
Symphony Orchestra this season, has just sailed from 
South America for the United States. She was de- 
layed twenty days by reason of\‘changes in steamer 
schedules. . 


_ Mardones—Jose Mardones, the Metropolitan basso, 
is an adept at the Spanish game of “pelota”. This 
game, played with a scoop-shaped racquet, in which 
the ball is caught, is named by recreation-historians as 
one of the direct forbears of tennis. Mr. Mardones 
spent the past summer at his home in Fontecha, Spain. 
where he is the village champion. 


MacCue—After her concert at Bucknell University 
on Nov. 13, Beatrice MacCue, the New York contralto, 
was made an honorary member of Mu Phi Epsilon, the 


musical sorority. During the program she was pre- » 


sented with a bunch of purple and white chrysanthe- 
mums, the sorority’s colors. The recital was Miss 
MacCue’s third appearance at Bucknell and she has 
been re-engaged for a fourth appearance. 


_Bloomfield-Zeisler—The famous woman pianist, Fan- 
nie Bloomfield-Zeisler, who makes her home in Chi- 
cago, is also in a way a resident of Wichita, Kan., be- 
ing on the list of real estate owners and taxpayers of 
that city. Years ago, on her first visit there, she was 
so favorably impressed with the possibilities of Wi- 
chita that she bought several lots in a newly opene 
tract, which is now one of the choicest residence sec- 
tions of Wichita. 


Reimers—Paul Reimers, tenor, whose singing has 
attracted so much favor during the last few years, will 
be heard, in addition to his concerts this season, in a 
large number of private recitals at the homes of prom- 
inent persons in society. Among these recitals are 
included appearances at the homes of Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. Frederick 
Thompson of Washington, Mrs. Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago, Mrs. Henry Goldman, Mrs. Charles 
eee eh Harry Payne Whitney and Mrs. Herbert 

. Pratt. 


Wolle—Illustrating that people in some sections of 
the country do not yet know the character of the 
Bach festivals and its purposes, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the 
founder and conductor, recently told a newspaper reP- 
resentative that he had received a letter from a pro- 
fessional dancer offering to give her terpsichorean 1n- 
terpretations at the next festival. A certain firm in 4 
distant city wrote in with quotations of prices for 
choir “uniforms”. A western town sent inquiries as to 
when the choir would be on tour and wanted a date 
for an appearance there. " 
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OW that we known that the two 
learned New York critics cannot 
distinguish a war-horse overture from 
Spanish symphonic novelty we begin 
dae r how many times the fascina- 
s of Scriabine and Stravin- 
sky works written by these reviewers 
really had reference to Leoncavallo and 
Mascagni compositions ? 


to wonde 
ting anal yse 





\n Eminent American Librettist Goes 


Astray 
Prof. Brian Hooker of Yale has com- 
mitted (always intentionally) some 


e literary deeds, aside from his 
et but hen is more subtly enter- 
taining than his new set of “Four Heart- 
Songs of Hearth and Home” just pub- 
jished by the M. Steinert house in New 
Haven. To the throbbing ballad music 
rovided by Porter Steele he has written 
these lines: 
Homeward to their Mother two working 
men did come, 

Weary with their honest toil and lighted 
up with rum. 

Supper was not ready, one aimed a 
brutal blow, 

When the blue-eyed baby stopped them, 


saying : 
“Prothers, don’t do so;” 
Refrain: ! 
1 Don't swat yer Mother, boys, just ’cause 
| she’s old! 


Don’t mop the floor with her face. 

Think how her love is a treasure - of 
gold, 

Shining thro’ shame and disgrace. 

Don’t put the rocking chair next to 
her eye, 

Don’t bounce the lamp off her bean! 

Angels are watching you up in the sky 

Don’t swat your Mother, its’ mean! 


We only reproduce one stanza of the 
Hooker-Steele “Don’t Swat Yer 
Mother Boys, Just ’Cause She’s Old”; 
i’s a pity we can’t print the three 
other songs (Y. M. C. A. men shouldn’t 
see the third ditty) so we could prove 
to the world that native librettists, after 
all, are human beings. 





Disillusioning Benno 
(From the London Express.) 


Moisewitsch, the pianist, likes oysters 
or an omelette better than anything else 
just before a recital, unless he can get 
a tender chop. Chops and Chopin! They 
do not sound congruous, but the founda- 
tions of romance are sometimes horribly 
material! The Picquet. 

The distinguished pianist may allow 
himself such luxuries in London. Let 
him indulge in these ante-recital dain- 
ties over here and he’ll find that the 


—— 





UNTLRDOIN 


By Cantus Firmus 











sight of the chop house bill will chase 
away all thoughts of Chopin. 
no, before leaving England you had 
better become a vegetarian. 





Certain American Legion chapters are 
beginning to assume their proper place 
in the artistic world. Besides censor- 
ing Beethoven, Wagner and Brahms, 
suppressing Fritz Kreisler these zealous 
souls give concerts. On a recent pro- 
gram we observe: 


Grieg, “ACE’S DEATH” 


GALA PERFORMANCE 
FOR BRITISH PRINCE 


Heir To Throne Entertained 
with Lavish Program At 
the Metropolitan 


The gala performance given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday 


evening, Nov. 18, in honor of the Prince 
of Wales, drew a brilliant audience that 
filled every available seat and standing 
space in the structure. 

Prior to the entrance of the royal 
party the “Oberon” Overture was con- 
ducted by Artur Bodanzky, and the bal- 
let and chorus of the second scene in Act 
III of “Samson et Delila” appeared 
under the baton of Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek. Following the arrival of the 
prince and his party the first act of 
“Pagliacci” was sung, with Florence 
Easton as Nedda, Caruso as Canio and 
Pasquale Amato as Tonio. Giordana 
Paltrinieri and Mario Laurenti appeared 
as Beppe and Silvio. Roberto Monan- 
zoni conducted. 


The Encampment Scene from “Forza 
del Destino,” and a ballet divertissement 
By Rosina Galli, Giuseppi Bonfiglio and 
the corps de ballet was conducted by 
Mr. Setti, under whose baton the finale 
was sung, including the “God Save the 
King,” by Mme. Frances Alda and cho- 
rus, “God Bless the Prince of Wales,” 
by Florence Easton, and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner by me. Alda and cho- 
rus. 


The entire circle of the parterre row 
was draped in autumn foliage, caught at 
each box with yellow crysanthemums. 
The royal box, which was made by 
throwing together four boxes in the 
center, directly facing the stage, was 
draped in crimson and gold, and a gar- 
land of American beauty roses was 
draped across the front of the box. Seat- 
ed with the prince were members of his 
party and dignitaries of the American 
army and navy. M. § 
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: AMPARITO FARRAR, lyric soprano, 
orn in Portland Ore., 1895. Descended 
n mother’s side from long line of Span- 
ish musicians; her 
great- great-great- 
father, Juan Bau- 
Bautista De Anza, 
was famous Spanish 
captain who came 
to San Francisco 
with the Misson fa- 
thers and planted 
the first flag where 
the Dolores Mission 
now stands. Spent 
early years in Cal- 
ifornia, receiving 
her education in 
public schools. 
Went to Europe 
where her musical 


studies were con- 
Ag chiefly in Paris and London, her 
"* notable teacher being Jean Perier 
























Amparito Farrar 







of the Opera Comique. First important 
appearance was in recital at the Hotel 
d’Iena in Paris in January, 1913. Re- 
turning to this country she continued her 
studies under Carl Brenneman and 
coached with Richard Hageman. She 
spent several years in further study in 
Paris, Vienna and Milan, and was en- 
gaged in the Royal Opera House in Vi- 
enna. She has appeared in concert and 
recital through the country and with the 
Philharmonic and Volpe Orchestras. Is 
good pianist also. Made her New York 
recital début at Aeolian Hall, Jan. 18, 
1918. She sang the leading réle_ in 
“Treasure Trove” under the leadership 
of Walter Damrosch in December, 1917. 
She went abroad during the war to sing 
for the soldiers in the trenches in France 
remaining there five months. Is at pres- 
ent undertaking three tours in the United 
States during the winter. Married Dr. 
Godrich Truman Smith in June 1919; he 
is a medical graduate of Yale University 
and a Captain in the recent war. Makes 
her present home in New York City. 


No Ben- | 











Conductor, Composer and Singer 
Make Up This Unusual “Trio” 








Photo by Press Illustrating Service 


A “trio” of exceptional interest in the musical world was caught by the photog- 


rapher in the picture above. 


Edward Goldman, the brilliant New York conductor, 


is listening to Cantor Rosenblatt trying over a new song by Mana Zucca, with composer 


at the piano. 


Both Miss Zucca and Cantor Rosenblatt appeared in the series of con- 


certs with which Mr. Goldman won such approbation at Columbia last summer. 





Charles H. Steinway Wills Millions to 
Widow and Children 

Mrs. Anna Mertens Steinway and her 

son and daughter are named as sole 

legatees under the will of the late Charles 

H. Steinway, president of Steinway & 


Company, piano manufacturers, sharing 
between them an estate estimated at from 
five to ten million dollars. Mr. Stein- 
way left his estate entirely to his wife 
and children, the latter being Charles F. 
Steinway and Mrs. Mary E. Batchelor. 








Books, Viewed and Reviewed 








Some of England’s most eminent cri- 
tics have contributed to the initial num- 
ber of *The Musician, edited by Henry 
Coates, and making its first appearance 
in September 1919. Ernest Newman, for 


years critic of the Manchester Guardian 
and later of the Birmingham Post, writes 
of “Elgar’s Chamber Music” and brings 
his mellowed experience and his encyclo- 
paedic knowledge into defence of Elgar’s 
use of the sonata form in his later 
works. Robin H. Legge, the Morning 
Telegraph’s noted authority for a period 
even longer than Mr. Newman’s service 
to musical criticism, writes as one well 
qualified, on “The Power of the Press.” 
He lays great stress on the power of 
the personal equation in criticism, on 
which point American readers of Hune- 
ker, Aldrich, Henderson, et al., would 
doubtless find the veteran’s views most 
interesting. Edwin Evans, representa- 
tive of Musical America in London, and 
also well-known as an author on musical 
subjects, contributes an article on “‘The 
Russian Ballet and Its Development.” 
Mr. Evans takes exception to the term 
“Russian” in this connection, as some- 
what misleading, and develops his point 
accordingly. 

Articles, on “The Singer and Interpre- 
tation” by John Coates; on “The Techni- 
cal Study of the Violin,” by Albert Sam- 
mons; and on “The Art of Accompany- 
ing,” by Hamilton Harty, add among 
others to the general interest and by 
their authoritative character help estab- 
lish the new magazine’s status. This is 
further impressed on the reader by a 
Symposium of welcoming messages from 
the music world, signed by such celeb- 
rities as Nellie Melba, Sir Henry Wood, 
Landon Ronald, Giacomo Puccini, Ed- 
ward German, Sir Edward Elgar and 
others. The publication, to judge by the 
first number, will not only have a place 
but an important one on the music- 
lover’s library table. 

*“The Musician.” Edited by Henry 
Coates. Published at 17 Little Tichfield 
Street, London, W. I. 





“Music is indeed a House Beautiful,” 
says Sylvia E. Currey, “into which every 
child has a right to enter, and it is the 
duty as well as the privilege of the 
teacher to fashion and put into his hands 
the key that shall let him in.” So in 
her little book, “The Child’s Training in 
Rhythm,”’* she explains that the key is 
Rythm. It has two words, writes this 
teacher, Progession and Pulsation. How 
to interest the child in Rhythmic Pro- 


gression, why and how to lead the inter- 
est to Rhythmic Pulsation, is the task 
for the teacher whom in his turn the 
writer instructs. 

Wisely, since nursery rhymes and 
folk-tunes make great appeal to little 
children, the illustrations with which the 
book is plentifully supplied are drawn 
from these sources. It is. a handbook 
that will have many uses; it is clearly 
and well expressed; and for that rea- 
son is as interesting to the layman, 
nearly, as the teacher for whom it is in- 
tended. Cc. P. 

*“The Child’s Training in Rhythm.’* 
By Sylvia E. Currey. Pp. 44. (London: 
Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 








Passed Away 








Florencio Constantino 

MEXICO CITY, Nov. 19.—Florencio 
Constantino, the well-known Spanish 
tenor, died here to-day after a long ill- 
ness. 

Lovers of opera who had heard Con- 
stantino’s beautiful voice in the days 
when he sang with the Hammerstein and 
with the Russell forces were saddened 
to hear of the death of the man who had 
been widely advertised as rival to Ca- 
ruso. His Duke in “Rigoletto,” his 
Rhadames in “Afda,’” were notable not 
only for charming vocal effects he pro- 
duced but also for his youthful and 
handsome appearance and his graceful 
acting. 

Senor Constantino was born in 1869 
at Bilbao, Spain. In his youth he served 
in the Spanish navy, but as soon as his 
voice was discovered he began studying 
for an operatic career. From his first 
appearance, he was acclaimed in Paris, 
in Petrograd, in London, Madrid, and 
afterwards in the United States as well 
as in South America. For the last ten 
years, he had many vicissitudes, financial 
and otherwise, which culminated in his 
being placed last June in the sanitarium 
in Mexico City at which he died. 





Helene Munktell 


Helene Munktell, a young composer, 
whose works were performed at Monte 
Carlo and at Paris, died recently at 
Stockholm, Sweden. She was a pupil of 


Godard and of Vincent d’Indy. 
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Music Blends With Patriotism 
In Post-War Paris Celebration 





Presentation to City of “Croix de Guerre” Is Honored With 
Gala Programs—‘Gismonda” Has European Prem- 
iere at Comique — Gheusi Announces Plans For 
Theater Lyrique — Many Excellent Concert Courses 


Announced 


Paris, October 19, 1919. 

‘] O-DAY Paris is to be presented with 

the “Croix de Guerre,” and for 
this great occasion the theaters and 
opera houses are throwing open their 
doors to the public, in an impulse 
of patriotic sentiment and enthusiasm. 
The Gaite Lyrique invites all the city 
to rejoice and laugh with “La Belle 
Helene.” The Odeon offers “Les Noces 
de Figaro,” with Armand Ferte conduc- 
ting, and the Comique gives a special 
representation in honor of the allied dele- 
gates and all representatives of the dec- 
orated French towns and cities. 

Last night the premiére of “Gismon- 
da” was specially brilliant, and the 
Comique was crowded with a_ richly 
dressed and interested public. The piece 
was admirably put on, the mise-en-scéne 
and costumes being perfect in detail and 
color. Jusseaume’s inspiration was never 
surer than in the decoration of the first 
and third acts and right through the en- 
semble one felt the care and excellent 
taste of Albert Carré, that incomparable 
stage manager. Fanny Heldy, in the title 
role, used her resonant and dramatic 
voice with untiring energy throughout 
the entire opera, without showing the 
slightest fatigue, although vocally the 
role is an arduous one. It is regrettable 
that this artist, who possesses a magni- 
ficient voice, allows it to become hard 
and strident when carried away by her 
dramatic instinct. Fontaine, as Amerio, 


impersonated this character with much 
artistic understanding, giving to this al- 
ternately violent and tender personage 
just the intensity needed. However, he 
also forced his voice in certain passages 
of wrath or passion, to the detriment of 
its quality. In spite of this these two ar- 
tists gained a triumphant success, and 
were recalled many times after each act. 
Albers, who held the role of “Zaccaria” 
made the most of it, and although the 
part is somewhat “ingrat,” he was heard 
to great advantage. The orchestra under 
Catherine was specially good, the new 
chef d’orchestre showing energy, preci- 
sion and sentiment. 

Yesterday, Gemier’s staging of “Aux 
Jardins de Murcie” (In the Gardens of 
Murcie) was well received; the Mise-en- 
scene is brilliant and full of color and 
light, although the details are sometimes 
neglected. The orchestra succeeds ad- 
mirably in creating the atmosphere of 
the gardens and certains scenes are pro- 
foundly touching. Others are tempes- 
tuous and full of hate, jealousy and emo- 
tion of all kinds, and the general action 
is rapid and brilliant. The personalities 
are well carried out and the sentiments 
expressed are alternately simple and vio- 
lent. The dances and decorations are 
characteristically Spanish. As for the 
artists, Mle Falconetti merited the ap- 
plause she gained; her voice being warm 
and resonant; Lena Bruze has charm; 
Monsieur Gendin is excellent, while Hen- 
ri Rollen makes love, dagger in hand, as 
in the mode in Murcie. 

The coming season at the Theatre 
Lyrique is to open shortly with Massen- 


et’s “Cleopatre” interpreted by Mary 
Garden and Renaud. Works by Debussy, 
Erlanger and Zavier Leroux will be put 
on, and plans for “L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
“La Demoiselle Elue” and “La boite a 
Joujoux” are already on foot. “L’Enfance 
du Christ” by Berlioz is to be included 
in the list, as is also “L’Ingenu” by Ler- 
oux. 

Marcel Samuel-Rousseau will be the 
first young composer to have his work 
brought before the public by this theater, 
and Maria Kounetzoff is to create the 
principal role in his “Tarars Boulba.” 
She will be seconded by Brohly, Bourbon 
and Posemkowsky. Next on the long list 
of works to be produced comes “Roie 
Candule” by Maurice Donnaz and Alfred 
Bruneau. Compositions of Saint-Saens, 
Messager and Delibes will have their 
turn and later on works by Rameau, 
Gluck, Mozart, Rossini and Verdi will be 
given. Puccini’s last work, the tri- 
logy, will also be staged. Giorgio Pol- 
acco will direct the studies and execution 
of the Italian section of music. Among 
the artists engaged to sing during the 
coming season are Maria Barrientos, 
Edith Mason, Marthe Chénal, Yvonne 
Chazel Croiza, Borel Delecluse. 

The concert season is opening up and 
the posters of the principal societies are 
making their appearance. This week the 
“Concerts Felix Delfrange” have been 
announced—two musical seances contain- 
ing particularly interesting programs; 
the “Concerts Huggens” have arranged 
their whole season, the “Conservatoire 
Rameau” has advertised eight concerts 
to be given at the Gaveau, and the “So- 
ciété des Concerts du Conservatoire” has 
published a list of twenty Sunday mat- 
inées. 

“L’ Orchestra de Paris,” under Fran- 
cis Casadesus, gave its first concert yes- 
terday, at the Trocadero, with Plaman- 
don of the Opera and Parmentier of the 
Comique on the program, as well as 
Mme. Lormont of the Opera and Buis- 
son-Casadesus of the Concerts Lamour- 
eux. The works included were the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven; the First Sym- 
phony of Fernand Halphen (first hear- 
ing in Paris); the “Marche Héroique” 
with chorus by Saint-Saens, and the 
“Choral des Flandres,” the national song 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
®12 West 59th Street, New York Oity 
Tel. Circle 5829 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
62 East 77th St., New York 





WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Teelphone Columbus 5031 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACOCOMPANIST 
INSTRUOTION—OCLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 807 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Friday Afternoon—Saturday Morning 








JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios 228 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Riverside 2605. (Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New Lork 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York Oity 
By Appointment Only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


Mme, KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 Weat 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 


MARGUARITE CHALLET 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH in French Repertoire 
60 West 46th St., New York. Tel. Bryant 1880 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


mpanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
67 West 58th St., New York Plasa 2450 


MR, AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1018 Oarnegie Hall 
New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT Tenor 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Oanada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 


J, WABBEN ERB °OAccoMPaxter 
OE 4" - »/}- eeliaeiatal Youk 





Tel. 
































HENRY 1. FLEGK, LL.D, 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter Oollege, New York. 
68th and Park Ave. - Tel. 2448 Rhinelander 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 8058 Columbus 











WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


titan miter HEMSTREET ““sincinc 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1445 
Summer Olasses 
New York Studio and Woodsteck, N. Y. 


MARY HOWE 


(Mrs. Edward O. Burton) 
VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Ooaching 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1850 


EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 


ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER—SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern sonoenvesers, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
' Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


5S West séth St., New York 
Telephene 7493 Schuyler 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address Princess Bay P. O. 
Phone Tetterville 1208 





























MAE D. MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice, Piano and Diction—Interpretation 
STUDIO, 810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS —- Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6985 17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER Voice 


708 Oarnegie Hall, New York Circle 1856 
SUMMER TERM IN SHATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karie 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oe. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th Bt. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


DOUGLAS POWELL *7=o"4zt=7, 2, vorcx 


Teacher of Olara Loving and other prominent 
singers. 

1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera 

House Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON . Diction 


EUPHONEOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign 
accents and provincialisms. 

Studio: 33 West 8ist St., New York 
By Appointment Only. "Phone Schuyler 6827 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of 3 
Studio 144 Hast 62nd St., New York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2281 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Ph.: Waverly 2650 


THE SITTIG TRIO 
VIOLIN, "CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 


Address: 167 West 80th St., New York Oity 
Phone Schuyler 9520. 


COACH 
In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 East 34th St. Tel. Murray Hill 2444 


ANNA RUZENA  SPROTTE 


hi ocal Art 
LOS ANGELES, OAL. 400-401 Blanchard Bldg. 


CLAUBE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1436 Broadway Phone Bryant 1374 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNE E. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term 
at New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 



































The Quatuor Poul Pies 

e Quatuor Poulet is ve 

the fore this season and js valrense 
engaged to play to the fore this Season | 
and is already engaged to play at the 2 
concerts of the “Conservatoire Rameau,” 4 
“Pasdeloup” at the Gaveau and at the | 
Salle Pleyel, etc. Poulet was born .° @ 
Paris in 1892 and followed out his stu. 
ies at the Conservatoire, He took the 
first prize for violin after two years in 
Lefort’s class and was immediately Py ; 
gaged as the soloist in the Hasselman | 
Concerts, also at the “Concerts Rotge.” 





—— 


.He was mobilized at the beginning of the | 


war and was afterwards released and © 
became a professor at the Conservatoire _ 
Last year he was heard at the Gaveay | 
at the Université des Annales and with | 
the Société Philharmonique and Nation. © 
ale. He has toured Belgium, Holland and 4 
Spain, also Switzerland, meeting with © 
universal success and appreciation and © 
he is yearly becoming more known ang | 
popular. “4 

Yvonne Gall appeared with the La. — 
moureux Orchestra last Sunday. The © 
Gaveau was crowded and her Singing © 
of the “Air de VArchange” fron _ 
Franck’s “Redemption” was excellent. _ 
She was also heard in Bussel’s “La (oj. _ 
ombe” and Bachelet’s “Pale Nuit.” 7 

Koubitzky, Lucien Capet, André Levy © 
and Gil-Marches are to give a series of — 
five concerts at the Salle des Agricy]. 
teurs beginning on Nov. 1 and including | 
a “Festival Schumann,” a “Festival Bee. — 
thoven” and a “Festival Russe.” Works — 
by Bach, Brahms, Franck, Fauré, Chaus. ~ 
son, Ravel and Stravinsky will also be — 
heard. 

This . afternoon an excellent concert — 
was given at the Gaveau with the _ 
Schola Cantorum Orchestra conducted © 
by Vincent d’Indy. A Concerto for two — 
violins by Bach was executed with per. | 
fect style and finish by Jules Boucherit _ 
and Bilewski, this being the best num. * 
ber of the afternoon. The two artists | — 
were accompanied by a stringed orches- | 


tra. 
MARGARET McCRAR. 





FINE WEEK IN ROCHESTER i 





Alda, Grainger, Ornstein and Brard| : 
Soloists Heard q 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 7.—The second ~ 
concert in the Furlong series took place — 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 30, at Con- © 
vention Hall, presenting Frances Alda, 
soprano, and Percy Grainger, pianist, to 
a large audience. Alda delighted her 
audience with her beautiful voice and ~ 
charm of interpretation. She was accom- | 
panied at the piano by an unusual and 
distinguished young pianist, Erin Bal- 
lard, who played the whole program from 
memory. Percy Grainger gave great 
pleasure as usual, especially in his own 
composition and arrangements, of which 
there were quite a group on the program. 
Both artists had to respond to numerous 
encores. 

Rochester had the pleasure of hearing 

for the second time the unique pianist, 
Leo Ornstein, recently at Convention 
Hall in a free concert under the auspices 
of the Ampico Company. The hall was 
well filled, and the audience enjoyed a 
most interesting concert, which included 
several of Mr. Ornstein’s own composi- 
fons, much to the audience’s apprecia- 
ion. 
_ The Tuesday Musicale gave it’s opet- 
ing recital on Tuesday morning, Nov. 4, 
at the Genessee Valley Club, presenting 
the young French pianist, Madeleine 
Brard. in a sparkling and_ brilliantly 
played program. The hall was crowded, 
and the club members ‘were most et- 
thusiastic in their applause. Mlle. Brard 
was entertained the same afternoon ata 
tea given in her honor by Mrs. Edgar 
Rose, one of the club members. The 
club is in an excellent financial condition 
this year, and everything points to a sut- 
cessful season. M. E. W 





New York Chamber Music Society Gives 
Concert in Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov. 8—The 
Brooklyn Institute presented the New 
York Chamber Music Society in the 
first of three concerts at the Academy ° 
Music on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 2. Cat 
olyn Beebe introduced a very interes 
ing and novel program and her ensemble 
delighted with its finished teamwork 
Deems Taylor’s suite, “Through thé 
Looking Glass,” written for the socle 
and played first in Aeolian Hall las 
Spring, again found favor for its em 
tertaining theme and clever compos! 
tion. There were also a “Sinforia 
Camera” in B Flat by Juon, for piano 
oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon and strings 
and Goosen’s “Five Impressions 9 
Holiday” for piano, flute and ’cello. So 
va Medvedieff, soprano, sang a group ° 
Russian songs and Massenet’s “Pleuré 
mes yeux.” A. T.§ 
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Tries Music as Cure for Sleeping 
Sickness 


As a cure for sleeping sickness, the 
yiolin was tried recently at Willard 
parker hospital. Mrs. Dora Mintz has 
been confined to the hospital for over a 
month with the mysterious disease and 
every known remedy has proved una- 
railing. 
ere violin student, Mr. Hoff- 
man,” said Dr. E. Geddings, who has 
the case in charge, “had read somewhere 
that a case of sleeping sickness_had 
been cured by music. The theory, I be- 
lieve, was that the musical sound waves 
of varying length stimulated certain 
nerve centers that were lying inactive. 
He was most sincere and earnest about 
it, and the experiment was at least a 
perfectly harmless one, so I consented 
to its being tried. The patient recog- 
nized the music. It had no effect, of 
course. Mrs. Mintz is still sleeping.” 





Vancouver Soprano Scores in 
Victoria, B. C. 


VICTORIA, B. C., Oct. 24.—Audrey 
Mildmay, soprano of Vancouver, was 
heard in concert at the Alexandra Club 
on Oct. 22, assisted by Robert Jolly, 
%ellist, and Harry K. Burnett, baritone. 
Miss Mildmay, who was recently invit- 
ed by Mme. Melba to come to Melbourne 
to study at her conservatory in that city, 
sang with much charm and was much 
applauded. Mr. Burnett was also well 
received. Mr. Jolly is leaving in the 
near future for London, where he will 
continue his studies. Arthur J. Foxall 
was accompanist. Go. @. DB. 





Gallo Opera Gives Performance to Aid 
Ottawa Symphony Orchestra 


OTTAWA, CAN., Nov. 10.—The Gallo 
English Opera Company gave a week of 
light opera at the Russell, presenting 
“The Mikado,” “Chimes of Normandy” 
and “Pinafore,” all of which had crowded 
audiences. The proceeds of Monday’s 
performance of “The Mikado” were given 
to the Ottawa Symphony Orchestra. This 
generosity of the Gallo Opera Company 
elicited most favorable comments from 
the citizens of Ottawa. n ip 





Rose Shirley Hirsch Director of Music 
at Oregon Institution 


Rose Shirley Hirsch has accepted the 
position of Director of Music in the 
School for the Blind, Salem, Ore. She 
formerly held the same position in the 
Idaho State School for the Blind at. Geod- 
ing, Idaho. 
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LEVITSKI AGAIN 
STIRS HUGE THRONG 


Young Pianist’s Recital at Car- 
negie Hall Greeted with 
Much Enthusiasm 


The daedal hands of young Mischa 
Levitski, flashing through fights of 
tone now as golden as the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet and anon as fascinatingly 
achromatic as the rare white rainbows 
of the mountain heights, stirred a huge 
and avid audience at Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 18, to an exhibi- 
tion of gulosity that prolonged an al- 


ready lengthy program nearly an hour. 

With the final number of the printed 
program, the crowd surged to the stage 
for a closer look at the youthful para- 
digm, and refused to leave the hall until 
he had four times satisfied the clamor- 
ous hunger for additional morsels of his 
highly spiced and altogether palatable 
pianism. Already he had played a dou- 
ble encore to his Chopin group, had re- 
peated one number, and had bowed him- 
self in and out too many times for 
count. 

The recital was marked by a cre- 
scendo of outspoken enthusiasm. Open- 
ing with the Bach-Taussig Organ Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor, the pianist 
revealed again the remarkable control 
of the mécanisme of his instrument, 
made familiar to New York audiences in 
past appearances. Save for a tendency. 
to force a too truculent bass until jar re- 
placed tone, it was superbly played, the 
Bachian figuration glistening in florets 
of silvering tone. 

There was coolness as well as fire in 
much of Levitzki’s playing, a welcome 
quality in the Gluck-Sgambati Melody 
in D Minor, to which the pianist brought 
a tone singularly chaste and nacreous. 

Beethoven’s ‘Sonata -“Apassionata” 
was played fervidly and with a wealth 
of contrast, at times of almost melo- 
dramatic abruptness in its change from 
stress to placidity. Here again the bass 
verged on jar, tending momentarily to 
obfuscate otherwise skillfully achieved 
modulations. There were many moments 
of irradiate beauty, many nuances of 
the most delicate deliquescence. 

A Chopin group of six, including the 
C Major Etude, four etudes and the A 
Flat Polonaise, was expanded to eight 
by the addition of the A Flat waltz and 





“The Butterfly.” All were played with - 
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“Louis Kreidler, who came to sing the 
part of Elijah, gave a powerful pres- 
entation of the role. His great voice 3: 
rang out in the authoritative tone of a 2 
prophet of the Lord and also with % 
beauty of accent. He sang with spirit, %: 
dramatically, and with finished art.”— 5: 
Nebraska State Journal. 


“The interpretation given by Louis 
Kreidler of the principal part was rich % 
in conception and satisfying vocally. 
The Prophet was made to shine with *: 
beautiful dignity through Mr. Kreid- =: 
ler’s resourceful art; from the ‘virile <:: 
“Ts not his word like the fire?” to the s: 
pathetic “It is enough,” every emo- %: 
tional gradation was clothed with the ‘<%: 
right tone quality, the correct dramat- °%: 
ic intensity, in short, his singing of =: 
the part was splendid. Would that s 
more of our singers might sing recita- 2 
tives as he does.”—Cedar Rapids Re- °: 
publican. stee 


Management, HARRY CULBERTSON, * 
1415 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago :: 
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JACK MARKS 


the necessary Chopinesque sense of 
melodic contour and with charm of tone 
and sentiment. The polonaise has been 
presented with more magnetic power, 
and it would seem that here Levitzki 
has sacrificed dramatic emphasis for ce- 
lerity. 

Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Minor, 
Mozkowski’s “La Jongleuse”’, and the 
pandiculated, never-say-die, Schultz-Ev- 
ler Arabesque on “Blue Danube” themes, 
were versicolorous, chameleonic, and 
sometimes vertiginous as Levitzki played 
them, bringing to its climax the ever 
increasing enthusiasm with which the 
big audience greeted every number of 
the program. i te A 





‘Paul Reimers M ay 


Now Call Himself 


** American Tenor” 








Paul Reimers, Noted Recital Tenor 


On Saturday, Nov. 8, Paul Reimers, 
who has won a following here for his 
distinguished artistry as a _ recitalist 
announced that he had received his pa- 
pers and is now an American citizen. 
The news was given out at a house party 
at Bernardsville, N. J., held in honor of 
the event by Robert Graham of Philadel- 
phia. Many prominent persons in so- 
ciety in New York Philadelphia and 
Washington were present to congratu- 
late Mr. Rheimers. 

Mr. Reimers responded to the courtesy 
by singing a group of French songs in 
his finished style, arousing great enthus- 
iasm among the guests. Upon his re- 
turn to New York he was entertained 
at a dinner party given by Mrs. Henry 
Goldman. 


ROSALIE MILLER IN 
SUCCESSFUL RECITAL 


American Soprano Proves 
Pleasing Artist in Carnegie 
Hall Hearing 


It is rather unfortunate that Rosalie 
Miller should have elected to give her 
recital of Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 18, 
in the vast spaces of Carnegie Hall 
rather than in a smaller and more inti- 


mate auditorium. Much of the charm 
of her work ran the risk of obliteration 
and it speaks eloquently for her grace- 
ful art that she commanded the success 
she did. Her soprano voice is on the 
whole ingratiating in quality and lends 
itself to delicate effects. She under- 
stands the scope of her powers and re- 
frains from attempts that lie beyond 
their range. 

Her program last week comprised 
three Handel airs which she delivered 
tastefully and in good style. Two 
songs of Schumann, “Melancholy” and 
“Snowbails”—and the “Wood Sprite,” 
“Coquette” and “Suleika’s Song” of 
Hugo Wolf followed, after which there 
were matters by Hue, Saint-Saens and 
Poldowski; the “Quattro Rispetti” of 
Wolf-Ferrari; Walter Golde’s interest- 
ing “Sudden Light”, songs by Hill, La 
Farge and two negro spirituals. 

Miss Miller did the Schumann songs 
quite bewitchingly, notably the adorable 
“Snowbells,” which was informed with 
a naivete and a delicacy so captivating 
that the audience insisted upon a repe- 
tition. This is but one of a consider- 
able group of little cultivated Schumann 
lyrics so fertile in treasures for enter- 
prising recitalists. The Wolf songs were 
likewise adapted to Miss Miller’s style 
and her delivery of them was marked by 
a grasp of their sensitiveness and dainty 
humor, though intrinsically they are not 
among Wolf’s’ greatest inspirations. 
Much depends on the adroitness of the 
accompanist and in Walter Golde the 
singer had a most competent and ar- 
tistic coadjutor. 

Much might be written in approval 
of Miss Miller’s work in the later num- 
bers. The recital was much enjoyed by 
a large audience. my. F. Fs 








Criterion Male Quartet Pleases Zanes- 
ville Audience 


ZANESVILLE, O., Nov. 1.—The Cri- 
terion Quartet, composed of John Young 
and Horatio Rench, tenors; George Rear- 
don, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, bass, 
gave an interesting program in Memorial 
Hall on Oct. 30. Opening with Buck’s 
“Twilight,” the quartet won praise in 
subsequent offerings, which included 
works of Protheroe, Gibson, Foster, Cole- 
Smith, Trotere and Sullivan. The mem- 
bers were also heard as soloists. 


FLORENCE HINKLE 
SOPRANO 
Sang at her New York Recital at Aeolian Hall, November 24th 


Four Airs in the Old Style 


1. O del mio amato ben 


2. Quelle labbra non son rose 


Stefano Donaudy 
3. Perduta ho la speraza 
4, Spirate pur, spirate 


Au colur ambaume des jardins by Pierre Alin 
Celle que ja presere by Felix Fourdrain 
Oh, Didn’t it Rain by H. T. Burleigh 
Time o’ Day by Cyril Scott 


G. RICORDI & CO., INC. -:- 


14 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 








Address: Dedham, Mass. 
SONCS THAT CHEERED THE BOYS 
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AMERICA’S YOUNG TENOR 


Management of CHARLES H. MARKS, 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Management—JOHN G. THOMAS 


15386 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


1317 Pennsylvania Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





VICTOR RECORDS 


TOUR JANUARY TO MAY, 1920 


ALF.CORTOT 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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MOST DISTINGUISHED 
FRENCH PIANIST 
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QUARTET OF ARTISTS 
VISITS LINCOLN, NEB. 


Alda, Lazzari, Kingston and 
Schumann-Heink Heard 
During Week 


Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 17.—The Artists’ 
Course under the local management of 
Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein, opened at the 
City Auditorium with a concert sched- 


uled to be given by the Metropolitan 
Quartet. Illness of several of the artists 
changed the plans for the program, so 
that it was finally given by Mme. Alda, 
Miss Lazzari, and Mogan Kingston, as- 
sisted by Erin Ballard, accompanist. 
Mme. Alda, always a favorite in Lin- 
coln, was greeted with enthusiasm. Miss 
Lazzari entirely charmed the large audi- 
ence with her gracious personality and 
her beautiful singing. Mr. Kingston, 
singing in the place of Carlos Hackett, 
won for himself many staunch admirers 
by his brilliant work. 

The second number of the Artists’ 
Course, was the concert given at the 
City Auditorium on Monday evening by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, assisted by 
Frank LaForge, pianist. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink sang with marvelous com- 
mand of tone, quality and enunciation, 
impressed her audience with the drama- 
tic sincerity of her interpretations. She 
was obliged to repeat “By the Waters of 


Minnetonka” by Lieurance, a_ Lincoln 
composer. The concert was attended by 
one of the largest audiences ever as- 
sembled for a musical event in Lincoln. 

The Carl Frederick Steckelberg 
String Quartet gave a concert at the 
Union College Auditorium on Saturday 
evening, the program including a Haydn 
Quartet, a Jadassohn Quintet, and sev- 
eral other numbers. The quartet played 
with unusual unity and balance. 

The first concert of the Womans’ Club 
year was given at the First Christian 
Church on Monday afternoon by Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella, pianist; Margaret 
Perry, soprano; and Koby Sirnisky, vio- 
linist. Nearly 2,000 members were in 
attendance. 

Louise Zumwinkel-Watson and Ruth 
Pilcher gave a delightful two-piano re- 
cital before the members of the Matinee 
Musicale on Monday. Each player per- 
formed with ease and brilliancy, and the 
ensemble was admirable. 

A “Harvest Cantata” by Garett was 
sung at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church last evening by the large chorus 
choir of the church, directed by Hazel 
Kinscella, organist and director, and as- 
sisted by Alma Wagner, soprano; Emel- 
ine Wissler, contralto; Floyd Miles, 
tenor; and Charles Putney, bass. 

Samuel Smulwitz gave a recital of 
Jewish folk-songs at the Walsh Hall on 
Sunday evening before a large audience. 
Mr. Smulwitz was assisted by Anna 
Leaf, pianist, of Omaha. 

Herbert Schmidt recently gave a 
splendid program of modern piano com- 
positions at the University of Nebraska 
convocation. H. G. K 


THOMAS CHALMERS 


BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
IS SINGING 


Values 
SMILIN’ THROUGH 


Vanderpool 


Hear Mr. Chalmers’ Edison record of “Smilin’ Through”! 
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“SHANE WIS” 
By Chas. Wakefield Cadman 


Marguerite Potter, a specialist in the lecture 
song recital] field, presents Mr. Cadman’s work 
in the form of an operalogue. 
ing study in characterization takes forty-five 
minutes of 
background is ably handled by Mr. J. Warren 


AVAILABLE SEASON 1919-20 


2261 University Ave., New York City. 


The Operalogue 


This interest- 


the program and the musical 


Personal Address 











WINNIPEG SEASON 
BEGINS ACTIVELY 


Heifetz, Stracciari, Mme. Stan- 
ley, Martinelli and Gallo Op- 
era Heard During Month 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 14.—A good 
sized audience greeted Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, at Massey Hall on Nov. 13, 
under the management of I. E. Suckling. 


This was his third appearance here and 
he presented a varied program that in- 
cluded numbers from the German, Rus- 
sian, and Italian composers. His open- 
ing offering was the Sonata in G Minor 
of Tartini, which was enthusiastically 
received as were also, Max Bruch’s Scot- 
tish Fantasie, and the “Rondes des Lu- 
tins” by Bazzini. He was ably accompa- 
nied by Samuel Chotzinoff. 

The first of the morning musicales be- 
ing given at the King Edward Hotel by 
the Central Concert Company was pre- 
sented on Saturday, Nov. 8, the artists 
Mme. Helen Stanley, soprano. The event 
being Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, and 
was a highly successful one. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, gave a well 
received program at Massey Hall on 
Nov. 7. He was in splendid voice. His 
selections during the evening included 
numbers from Tosti, Treharne, Denza, 
Yon and a couple of novelties by his tal- 
ented accompanist, Emilio Roxas. The 
assisting artist was Nina Morgana, so- 
prano, who made a decided impression. 

The Gallo English Opera Company ap- 
peared at the Royal Alexander Theater 
this week in the presentation of light 
opera to good sized audiences. The 
company gave quite a high degree of 
satisfaction in “The Mikado” on Mon- 
day, Thursday and Saturday night, 
“Chimes of Normandy” on Tuesday and 
Friday night and “H. M. S. Pinafore” 
on Wednesday night and Saturday ma- 
tinee. F. M. G. 


BOSTON § SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Brooklyn Program’ Features 
Rachmaninoff As Soloist 


The Boston Symphony, under Pierre 
Monteux, was heard in its first concert 
of the Brooklyn season in the opera 
house of the Academy of Music on Nov. 
6. It was a sold-out house which greeted 
the famous body of men, with many 
standing. 

The Schumann Symphony, No. 1, Op. 





Sergei 


"36, opened the program. The orchestra 


did not give an inspired performance of 
the work, but one rather heavy and la- 
bored. Better work was done in Bee- 
thoven’s “The Creatures of Prometheus”, 
ballet, Opus 43, with violincello, flute, 
clarinet, bassoon and harp soli. The 
Enesco Suite for Orchestra, Op. 9, com- 
pleted the purely orchestral numbers. 
The notable feature of the evening was 
the performance of Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
the famous Russian pianist and composer, 
of the well known Liszt Concerto in E- 
flat major, No. 1, for pianoforte and or- 
chestra. Mr. Rachmaninoff made it a 
thing of fire and passion that lived be- 
fore one’s eyes. He was accorded a flat- 
tering reception and was recalled at 
least a dozen times at its conclusion, by 
a wildly enthusiastic audience. “— 





Zerffi Pupil in Recital 


Emile Spalding, one of Mr. William 
A. C. Zerffi’s more advanced pupils gave 
an enjoyable recital at the home of Mrs. 
Bernard Goldsmith, Sunday evening, Nov. 
16. Miss Spalding is the possessor of 
an admirable contralto voice, which is 
well produced and controlled. 





A violin recital by Constance Karia, 
assisted by Edna Rothwell at the piano 
and Anna Welch at the harp, was given 
in the harp recital rooms of Charles H. 
Ditson & Company, New York, on Nov. 
8. The Bruch Concerto in C Minor was 
among the programmed offerings. 


LEO 


BRAUN 


CONDUCTOR 
Metropolitan Opera House 
STUDIOS: 64-65 
Voice Culture--Repertoire 








Cecil FANNING 


H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


r terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


For Dominion p 3 anaes: 

WESTERN CANADA N BURBAU 

P. O. Box 1982, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
JOHN 


FINNECAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Oathedral, New York. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY PRESENTS 
TWO IMPRESSIVE NOVELTIES 





Monteux Introduces Bloch’s Psalms with Povla Frijsh As Solo- 
ist, and Chadwick’s ‘‘Angel of Death”—Miss Brard, Hemus, 
Grace Hoffman, Kronold, Hayes, Giorni, Elshuco Trio and 
George Smith Are Among the Recitalists 








aos 





Nov. 22.— Two 

psalms for soprano and orchestra by 
Ernest Bloch, heard in Boston for the 
frst time, were the features of the fifth 
concert of the Boston Symphony. Mr. 
Bloch is slowly but surely being recog- 
nized aS a composer with something 
genuine and original to say. The fact 
that he says new things undoubtedly re- 


tards his popularity, for the average per- 
son distrusts new ideas. The Psalms 
were sung by Povla Frijsh and to her 
also should be given credit for the de- 
yotion to her art which made her choose 
these unusual numbers instead of some 
familiar and conventional pieces which 
would have brought her more imme- 
diate applause from the crowd. Her 
singing reflected her unique and truly 
distinguished artistic personality. She 
was also at her best in Dupare’s “Invita- 
tion au Coyage” which was further en- 
hanced by the great charm of the or- 
chestrated accompaniment. 

Among the purely orchestral numbers 
on the program were Berlioz’ Symphony 
“Harold in Italy” and a new symphonic 
poem “The Angel of Death” by George 
W. Chadwick. Mr. Monteux’s interpre- 
tations were characteristically sympa- 
thetic and illuminating. 

The first Pension Fund concert of the 
Symphony, last Sunday afternoon, drew 
a crowded house with many standees. 
The audience was evidently attracted 
partly through good will to the organi- 
zation and partly by the appearance on 
the program of Tchaikovsky’s very pop- 
ular “Pathetic Symphony” which has 
not been heard in Boston for several 
years. 

Magdeleine Brard, the youthful French 
pianist, was the soloist, making a great 
hit in Saint-Saens’ G Minor Concerto. 

Three American artists were heard in 
a Symphony Hall concert last Monday 
evening, Percy Hemus, baritone, Grace 
Hoffman, coloratura soprano, and Hans 
Kronold, ’cello. The program was less 
sophisticated than the typical Symphony 
Hall list, but it met with the approval 
of the audience which demanded en- 
cores, often double encores, after each 
group. 

Mr. Hemus, one of America’s most 
popular baritones, sang with his usual 
genial musicianship, his numbers rang- 
ing from an air from the “Elijah” to a 
humorous Irish song which at once 
made him friends with his hearers. 
_Miss Hoffman’$ clear high notes de- 
lighted the audience. Her upper register 
Is at present superior to the lower. She 
seems to have the Italian idea that high 


notes are the most important part of 
singing. 


Mr. Kronold’s playing was familiar to 
many people who had heard him on the 
records. They heard him in person with 
equal pleasure. 

Roland Hayes’ recital in Symphony 
Hall Thursday evening was his last 
formal appearance in Boston for an in- 
definite period. In a few months he 
will start on an extended European 
trip which will be devoted mainly to re- 
search in the little explored field of 
African music. Mr. Hayes’ purpose is 
to investigate the origins of Negro music 
by going at once to its source in Africa. 
With the results of this study he will 
then give programs showing the develop- 
ment of Negro music from its African 
origin, its modification in America in 
the days of slavery, and its progress 
toward: occidental sophistication since 
the civil war. 

Aurelio Giorni gave a piano recital in 
Jordan Hall. His program was agree- 
ably unconventional in arrangement; 
there was no sonata and he began with 
César Franck instead of an old master. 
He was praised for a brilliant technique, 
particularly in light flowing passages. 
His audience applauded him very warm- 
ly, but what impressed some people as 
great expression in his playing was 
thought by others to be the obtaining 
of effects at the expense of the com- 
poser’s meaning. 


The Elshuco Trio made a most favor- 
able impression at its recent Boston de- 
but in Jordan Hall with trios by Shu- 
bert, Lekeu and Arensky. The audience 
was cordial. 


The MacDowell Club opened its sea- 
son in Steinert Hall last Wednesday af- 
ternoon. The concert was in the na- 
ture of a war memorial, all the per- 
formers being members of the club who 
had given their services abroad for the 
entertainment of the soldiers. Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison gave two of their 
greatly admired numbers for two pia- 
nos; Elinor Whittemore and Carmine 
Fabrizio, violinists, both played attrac- 
tive groups of modern pieces, and Mar- 
tha Baird, pianist, played two sketches 
by E. B. Hill which she had used with 
success abroad. Adeline Packard, viola, 
and Ethel Rea, soprano, also contributed 
to the program. 


George Smith’s recital in Jordan Hall 
gave proof that it is possible for an 
American to learn to play the piano very 
well, not only without going to Europe 
but without going outside of this city for 
instruction. Although Mr. Smith un- 
doubtedly has ideas of his own and is 
beginning to express himself, neverthe- 
less when a pianist of his youth plays 
with musical intelligence it may be taken 
as pretty convincing evidence that his 
teacher knows his business. cc. &. 
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RECITAL BY RANKIN PUPILS 





Artist Students of Vocal Teacher Heard 
in Studio Recital 


A delightful recital was given by ar- 
tist-pupils of Adele Luis Rankin, the 
New York soprano and vocal teacher, 
in her Metropolitan Opera House studio 
on the evening of Nov. 12. 

Several ensembles, were outstanding 
features of the diversified program. The 
Studio Chorus composed of many well 
trained voices sang effectively numbers 
from “Carmen” and “The Tales from 
Hoffman.” ‘“’Neath the Dome” from 
“Lakmé”, sung in duet by Elsie Baird 
and Elizabeth Haas, and the “Terzetto” 
from “Carmen” by Misses Russell, Baird 
and Haas were other offerings all of 
which were charmingly delivered. 

The soloists presented by Miss Ran- 
kin disclosed Helen Knoeffler, mezzo- 
soprano, who scored in “Elizabeth’s 
Prayer” from “Tannhauser”. Miss Baird 
was one of the high lights of the even- 
ing. She revealed splendid vocal artis- 
try in Bemberg’s “I] Neige” and “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto”. Rae Russell, 
lyric soprano, shared equal honors 
through her artistic interpretation of 
Warford’s “Dream Song” and in the 
“Nobil Signor” from “Les Hugenots”. 
Miss Haas followed with Nedeschda’s “O 
my Heart is Weary” which was admir- 
ably sung. Lieut. Tom Joyce, baritone, 
pleased in works of Hahn and Metcalf. 

“Charmant Oiseau” from “Perle du 
Bresil” sung by Miss Rankin closed the 
enjoyable program. By special request 
Miss Baird was heard in a group of Jap- 
anese songs, captivating her audience 
completely. Miss Haas added the “Med- 
itation” from “Thais” with violin obli- 
gato by Francis Torre, Lorreta O’Con- 
nell, pianist, was the assisting artist. She 
was cordially received. M. B. S. 


LOTTA MADDEN SOLOIST 








Singer Heard In Concert With New York 
Philharmonic 


Artistic to a degree was Lotta Mad- 
den’s singing at Carnegie Hall where 
she was the soloist with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on the evening of Nov. 
21. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the United Labor Education 
Committee. 

“Tl est doux” from Massenet’s“Hero- 
diade” and “Suicidio” from Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda” were the two significant 
arias chosen by Miss Madden and in 
them she imbued intense dramatic feel- 
ing, coupled with genuine excellence as 
a vocalist. 

The orchestral support was of ma- 
terial assistance ni renforcing the artist- 
ic merits of the gifted singer. The or- 
chestral numbers brought forth Beet- 
hoven’s Eighth Symphony, which opened 
the program, Wagner’s Prelude ‘Lohen- 
grin,” ‘Liszt’s “Les Preludes” and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Overture “1812” concluded the 
concert. They were, of course, played 
with the usual high standard of excel- 
lence under Josef Stransky’s masterful 
leadership. 

M. B. S. 





Brady Pupil Scores in Operatic Debut 


The recent successful debut of Grace 
Wagner, as Marguerite in “Faust” with 
the Society of American singers at the 
Park Theater, New York, was another 
operatic success in the list of artists 
from the studio of William S. Brady. 
Mr. Brady’s operatic artists include 
Carolina Lazzari, contralto, formerly of 
the Chicago Opera and now of the Met- 
ropolitan, and Dorothy Jardon, soprano, 
who is entering on her second season 
with the Chicago company. Miss Wag- 
ner’s singing on the occasion of her de- 
but was greatly enjoyed; later in the 
week she again sang the role of Gounod’s 
heroine with distinguished results. She 
will be heard in other roles with the 
Hinshaw forces during the present sea- 
son. 
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Restored to Health, 
Mary Garden Returns 
For Winter Work 








(C) Underwood & Underwood 


Mary Garden, on her Arrival 


Mary Garden arrived in New York on 
the French liner “La France,” on Nov. 
19. The prima-donna, who has been ill 
at Monte Carlo for several months, de- 
clared herself restored to health and 
anxious to get to Chicago to begin her 
winter’s work. She will be heard dur- 
ing the season in all of the roles in 
which she has heretofore been popular 
and will also sing for the first time, the 
part of Fiora in Montemezzi’s “L’amore 
dei Tre Re.” 





McCormack in Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Nov. 20.—A ca- 
pacity audience greeted John McCormack 
at Lynchburg Auditorium on Nov. 13. 
Appearing on the program with the sing- 
er, was Winston Wilkinson, violinist, a 
native of Lynchburg, who was enthusias- 
tically received, not only on account of 
his being in his home town but on account 
of his excellent playing. Mr. McCormack 





was heartily applauded. G. B. M. 
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DEAFENING APPLAUSE AT 
GALLI-CURCI CONCERT 


Pittsburgh Audiences Also Enjoy Lydia 
Ferguson and San Carlo Opera 
Company’s Performances 


PITTSBURGH, NOV. 8.—On Tuesday 
evening before a typical Galli-Curci audi- 
ence, the great exponent of the art of 
bel canto sang and trilled for Pittsburgh. 
It made little difference what Galli- 
Curci sang; so long as there was a trill 
or a cadenza concealed about the song, 
the applause was deafening. “Caro 
Nome” was followed by the Proch varia- 
tions. Her French songs were delight- 
ful. The diction of her English songs 
baffled her hearers. Homer Samuels, 
who was represented on the program by 
a charming cantilena, “The Little Bells 
of Seville,” accompanied the diva with 
his customary skill and taste. Manuel 
Berenguer played flute obligato passages 
and a Chaminade Concerto with sym- 
pathy and intelligence. 

On Thursday, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
the distinguished Russian composer-pian- 
ist appeared as the second attraction of 
Ellis Series. His audience overflowed the 
stage. Never has a pianist in this smoky 
town thrilled an audience the way this 
Russian did. His hearers were held 
spell-bound by his staccato and breath- 
less by his phrasing. He played the 
Beethoven Sonata, Opus 31. It was good 
to hear Beethoven again without some- 
one in the back of the hall saying “Ger- 
man propaganda.” He also played Men- 





delssohn, Chopin and three of his own 
compositions, 


including the C Sharp 
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minor, prelude. The most compelling 
number was his “Etude Tableau.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, woe Fer- 
guson, a pupil of Yvette Guilbert, sang 
at the Tuesday Musical Club. The pro- 
gram marking the installation of the new 
president, Mrs. A. Siviter. Miss Fer- 
guson gave a costume recital of more 
than passing interest. She began with 
a group of old French songs, followed 
by several Breton airs. She concluded 
with Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” sung in Slovak, and Louis Edgar 
Johns’ “The Withered Leaf.” Her per- 
sonality, appearance and her talents won 
her immediate favor. 

The San Carlo Opera Company brought 
some new singers. Vincente Ballester, 
baritone, achieved an individual success 
as “Regoletto.” Bula Ray Shull, who 
sang the title role of “Aida,” displayed 
unusual gifts, hampered by lack of stage 
technique. Haru Onuki sang a satis- 
factory “Madam Butterfly.” Verdi’s 
“La Forza Del Destino” was sung with 
verve and understanding. 

H. B. G. 





Lola Jenkins and Fischer String Quartet 
at Club Concert 


The first of a series of musicales given 
by the Sunday Evening Music Club of 
New York City was given on Monday, 
Oct. 27, on West Seventy-seventh street 
by Lola Jenkins, soprano, and the Elsa 
Fischer String Quartet. Miss Jenkins 
was heard with pleasure in Monro’s “My 
Lovely Celia” and the aria “In quelle 
Trine morbide” from Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut” and later in Weckerlin’s “Jeunes 
Fillette,’ Fontensilles’s “Obstination” 
and Spross’s “Robin, Robin, Sing me a 
Song” and was heartily applauded. The 
quartet, composed of the Misses Fischer, 
Reynolds, and Tucis and Carolyn Neid- 
hardt offered a Quartet in D. Major by 
gs D’Ollone and Schubert’s Quartet in 

at. 





Half-Sister of Pavlowa Arrives From 
Russia 


Mme. V. P. Popova, half-sister of Anna 
Pavlowa and herself a prominent dancer 
in Russia, arrived in New York on Nov. 
9 by the Cunard liner Royal George. 
She has come to America in search of an 
engagement, as the upset condition of 
social affairs in Russia has made pre- 
carious the gaining of a livelihood by ar- 
tistic means there at the present time. 
Mme. Popova lost seven brothers in the 
war and her small son did of typhus 
fever. She herself was also a victim 
of the disease but recovered. 





Josef Hofmann Heard At Poughkeepsie 
In Dutchess County Series 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 8.— 
The first recital of the course offered by 
the Dutchess County Musical Association 
was given by Josef Hofmann in the Col- 
lingwood Theater last evening. Mr. Hof- 
mann’s masterly playing called forth 
an ovation from his audience and he re- 
sponded with several encores. 


DESTINN GIVES FIRST 
RECITAL IN DALLAS 





Large Audience Greets Soprano—Bloom- 
field-Zeisler and Local 
Forces Heard 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 8.—Last Mon- 
day evening Emmy Destinn made her 
first appearance in concert in Dallas and 
was greeted by an audience of about 
2,000, in the Coliseum. She was assist- 
ed by Marie Herites-Kohnova, Bohemian 
violinist, and her accompanist, Elizabeth 
Leake, both members of the College of 
Industrial Arts at Denton. 

Mme. Destinn scored best in her Bo- 
hemian songs. A Bohemian Lullaby was 
given with much tenderness and brought 
forth rapturous applause. Her dramatic 
arias showed the range and power of 
her voice to good advantage. Maestro 
Georges Lapeyre was accompanist for 
the singer. 

Mme. Kohnova shared the honors of 
the evening, her violin numbers, all 
pleasing and well interpreted. 

There was much disappointment that 
Destinn did not sing anything in English. 
The Concert was under local manage- 
ment of Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason and 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald. 

On Nov. 5 the City Temple was com- 
fortably filled to hear Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. Most of her program was de- 
voted to compositions of the old masters. 
Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler is one. of the 
few who work seriously and cons‘antly 
and achieve great results. The applause 
accorded her work amounted to an ova- 
tion. She was forced to respond with 
many encores. She was presented under 
the management of E. G. Council. 

Last night the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter J. Fried, conductor, was 
heard at the Municipal Auditorium in its 
first program of the season. About 1100 
were present despite disagreeable weath- 
er. The orchestra, numbering about 
fifty, made an excellent showing, despite 
the many difficulties under which it 
worked. 

Harold Kellogg, local baritone, was 
presented as_ soloist, accompanied by 
Mrs. Juanita B. Price. After his singing 
of “Vision Fugitive’ from “Herodiade” 
he was compelled to add two more num- 
bers. Dr. W. C. Rice, president of the 
Symphony Orchestra expressed himself 


as being well pleased with results ac- . 


complished. 

The Mayor, who announced about a 
month ago that he would add some more 
members to the Municipal Commission, 
recently appointed Sudie Williams, sup- 
ervisor of public school music, Arthur 
Kramer, business man and musician; J. 
C. Phelps, president of Music dealers as- 
sociation; David E. Grove, president, mu- 
sic teachers association, and the Rev. M. 
F. Winne and Mrs. Alex B. —, _ 





Schola Cantorum Announces Series of 
Lecture Musicales 
The Advisory Council of the Schola 


Cantorum of New York, Kurt Schindler, 
conductor, announces a series of six lec- 
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ture-musicales, with soloists, groups of 
singers, organ and piano, to be given on 
the afternoons of Dec. 3, 18, Jan. 15 
Feb. 4, and 26, and March 18,, at the 
homes of Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. Ar. 
thur C. James, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
Reginald DeKoven, Mrs. Willard Straight 
and Adolph Lewisohn. Leopold Stokow- 
ski, who will open the course, will speak 
on “The Orchestra of the Future”; Kuri 
Schindler on “The Modern Trend jn 
Spanish Music”; Rubin Goldmark oy 
Mozart’s Requiem and Handel’s Ode of 
St. Cecilia’s Day; Thomas Whitney Sur. 
ette on “Counterpoint”; Canon Winfred 
Douglas on “The Religious Music of the 
Middle Ages;” and Howard Brockway on 
“Folk-Song”’, followed by explanatory 
remarks by Kurt Schindler on the Span- 
ish program to be presented by the 
Schola Cantorum. 





Duncan Dancers and Copeland Score in 
Montgomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 1.--The 
Isadora Duncan Dancers, with George 
Copeland, pianist, appeared here las; 
night, as the first of the season’s offer. 
ings of the Montgomery Concert Cours. 
which is being handled by Mrs. ?>«sie 
Leigh Eilenberg, Kate Booth and Lily B. 
Gill. The municipal Auditorium, the 
largest in Alabama, was well filled, and 
the audience was enthusiastic over the 
art of both the dancers and the pianist, 


ww P. C 





Philharmonic Plays ‘New Work at 
Bridgeport Concert 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Nov. 8.—The 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, was heard at 
the Park Theater on the evening of Noy. 
4, presenting a program which included 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto, played 


by Percy Grainger, pianist, and a group — 


of Caucasian Sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivan- 
off. A new work was a dirge, “To the 
Fallen”, by Bernard Rogers. 

W. E. C. 
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OFAC INCREASES HIS _ 
= sYMPHONIC:FORCES 


Augmented Orchestra Plays 
With Brilliancy — Sophie 
Braslau Greeted As Soloist 


St, Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—The Sym- 
hony Orchestra’ had the most aus- 
‘cious opening this week in the history 
: its career. With an increased orches- 
o totaling 81 men, Max Zach thor- 
She convinced an enormous audience 
othe first subscription concert yester- 
day afternoon at the Odeon that he has 

band of instrumentalists that will give 
wonderful account of themselves be- 
‘ore the winter is over. Ina program 
of much beauty and dignity the men did 
brilliant work, the ensembles being of 
the very highest type. The increase is 
mainly in the string section, where it 
was most needed. The soloist was 
Sophie Braslau, who first gave an aria 
from “Semiramide” and then a _ most 
peautiful group of three songs by Mous- 
srgsky with full orchestral accompani- 
ment. Her voice has matured consider- 
ably since her last visit here several 
years ago and its richness of color shone 
beautifully in the songs. | | 

The recital of Fritz Kreisler last Sat- 
wday night at the Odeon took place 
under Elizabeth Cueny’s management. 
For the first time in several years, there 
were seats on the stage and many hun- 
dreds were turned away. It was one of 
those devoted throngs that gave vent to 
its feelings and the reception he received 
was little short of marvelous. He played 
two concertos, the Vivaldi “Concerto in 
Major” and the Viotti, “Concerto in A 
Minor,” and many miscellaneous num- 

s. 

The first regular “Pop” concert was 
inaugurated in a new fashion last Sun- 
day. The management concluded it was 
a fitting way to honor “Music Week” by 
having a big concert in the Coliseum and 
public approval was demonstrated by 
an immense crowd of about 7,000 per- 
sons who attended. John Schmoll on be- 
half of the city presented Director Zach 
with an oral offering after a short speech 
of welcome. Then came a_ delightful 
program including the “William Tell” 





Overture, “Nutcracker Suite” by Tschai- 
kowsky and other popular classics. 
Francesca Peralta, who is appearing 
here in recital later in the week was the 
soloist. She sang the “Ritorna Vincitor’” 
aria from “Aida” and Elizabeth’s Aria 
from ‘“Tannhauser,” splendidly, both 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

On the evening of Nov. 1 at the Shel- 
don Auditorium, Max Gusikoff, violinist, 
Concert-master of the Orchestra and 
David Pesetzki, pianist, gave a joint re- 
cital. It was one of those delightful en- 
tertaining concerts and the work of both 
was very polished. 

Elizabeth Cueny’s afternoon course 
began on Monday afternoon with a re- 
cital by Olga Samaroff. Mme. Sama- 
roff’s playing was of rare beauty. Her 
program opened with her own arrange- 
ment of Bach’s Organ Fugue in: G 
Minor. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, 
was also finely performed. 

Leo C. Miller arranged a concert of 
much interest to Lindenwood College re- 
cently in the appearance of Mme. Etta 
Edwards of this city in a short lecture 
and Frank Sphan, baritone, in a recital. 
Both were most pleasing and had a cor- 
dial reception. 

Music week ended on Tuesday with a 
big “Sing” at the Coliseum, in which the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra partici- 
pated and several of the numbers were 
lead by Mrs. W. D. Steele of Sedalia. 


During the week, “open house” was kept > 


by the different music houses, there was 
much public speaking on “Give a 
Thought To Music” (the motto for the 
week) and various musical entertain- 
ments throughout the city. As a result 
there will shortly be formed a perma- 
nent organization to foster musical un- 
dertakings of every sort in St. Louis. It 
will be semi-civic in structure and its 
ramifications will extend over every field 
of endeavor. H. W. C. 





Appreciation From East Orange 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
This Fall I took charge of the Music 
Department at the East Orange High 
School. We are using MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA in our classes in musical apprecia- 
tion and find it a most valuable help in 
the work. 
CLARENCE WELLS, 
Director of Music, East Orange High 
School. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Oct. 16, 1919. 


GALAXY OF ARTISTS 
DAZZLES MONTREAL 


Recital by Violinist and Tenor 
Aroused Interest—Gallo 
Ends Fine Offerings 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 3.—Max 
Rosen appeared here in recital, Oct. 26, 
giving a competent rendering of a none 


too eclectic program. The Wieniawski 
Concerto in B Minor was played with 
warmth but without fire. A keen mu- 
sician, Mr. Rosen gives and is at times 
curiously uneven. He gave us the Nar- 
dini Concerto with flawless mechanism, 
and made of it a thing of lovely ca- 
dences—and then indicated an _ indefi- 
niteness over the Scarlatti-Franko Pas- 
torale. Mr. Rosen is full of musical 
vigor, and this is backed by his strong 
sense of color. We had every evidence 
of this in his interpretation of the Vic- 
tor Kiizdo “La Soiree des Spectres,” 
which he played in splendid style. His 
accompanist, Frederick Persson, bearing 
in mind the necessity of subjugation, 
carried his piano to so remote a plane 
in the concerto for violin and piano, 
that at times he was inaudible. 

The Gallo English Opera Company 
closed a financially successful week, Nov. 
1, after adequate presentations of “The 
Mikado,” “The Chimes of Normandy” 
and “Pinafore.” We were there twice, 
and on each occasion the theater was 
uncomfortably jammed—not with the 
occasional business man who makes a 
business of being tired, but with people 
who knew their Sullivan. Apart from 
the unpleasant blatancy of the orches- 
tra (under Max Bendix) which, now and 
then, drowned the singers with true 
Wagnerian tornado, the performances 
were about as good as could be expected, 
all things considered. Jefferson de An- 
gelis gave us in “The Mikado,” a Ko-Ko 
that was distinctly removed from the 
original Savoy traditions, and, there- 
fore, undeniably jolly and human. Louis 
Casavant gave, to our way of thinking, 
the best characterization of PPooh-Bah 
ever disclosed this side of the Atlantic. 
Warren Proctor indicated a smooth voice 
in Nanki-Poo, and Albert Parr was 





richly humorous as the Mikado. The 
role of Yum-Yum found a capable and 
charming exponent in Hana Shimozumi, 
a little Japanese lady whose English 
was so well spoken as to evoke admira- 
tion. We wonder where Mr. Gallo finds 
all these bewitching Japanese prima 
donnas? Rosamond Whiteside, singing 
Pitti-Sing, was adorably musical. 

The production of “The Chimes or 
Normandy” was not quite as happy as 
the Sullivan works. 

Pasquale Amato, assisted by Kitty 
Beale, soprano, Carlo Magrini, violinist, 
and Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist, gave 
a recital, Nov. 2. It would be impos- 
sible to meet his work with anything 
else than undiluted praise, which, some- 
body has said, is the best kind of criti- 
cism. From the bluff humor of Buzzi- 
Peccia’s “Serenata Gelata” to the group 
of Old French songs which he gave with 
capital effect, his offerings were all in- 
stinct with that verve of artistry which 
marks the great singer. His associate 
players gave him interesting support. 

B. D. 





Madeleine Brard and Giovanni Martinelli 
Give Joint Recital in Syracuse 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 7.—The most 
successful concert, from the standpoint 
of artistic merit, that has been given 
by the Recital Commission of the First 
Baptist Church was given on Monday 
evening by Madeleine Brard, pianist, snd 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Mr. Martinelli 
stirred the audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm by his fine singing and Mlle. 
Brard revealed exquisite beauty of tone 
and interpretation. in GO Ba 





Lorena Zeller in Club Program 

Lorena Zeller, soprano, who is a re- 
cent recital at the Princess Theater, 
proved herself one of the promising 
young artists of the season, was heard as 
soloist on ‘Nov. 4 at the National Arts 
Club where she sang three times during 
the Women’s Open Table Dinner. Miss 
Zeller gave two charming French songs, 
“Le Baiser”, by Goring Thomas, and “Si 
tu Venais”, by Phillippe Denant. Miss 
Zeller later sang Tchaikovsky’s “By the 
Window”, “To a Messenger” by La Forge, 
“The Butterfly” by Del Riego, and “Joy”, 
by Alexander Rihm, the last dedicated to 
Miss Zeller. A. FZ & 
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ROSA SIMON WINS 
FAVOR AT DEBUT 


Pianist Heard in Well-Chosen 
Program at First Recital 
In Aeolian Hall 


There was much to commend in the 
piano recital which Rosa Simon, an- 
other newcomer to Aeolian Hall audi- 
ences, gave on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 
18, before a cordial and at times enthus- 
iastic audience. To begin with, the 
artist selected attractive and worth 
while numbers, building her program 
with intelligence and skill. Her play- 
ing justified her selection, for she com- 
bined with artistic conviction a tasteful 
use of varied and considerable pianistic 
resources. 

The pianist developed a really big 
tone and kept it musical. The thematic 
material of whatever she played was de- 
lineated with incision and clarity. Her 


interpretations were straightforward and 
unclouded. She reached no unusual emo- 
tional heights or depths, and her light- 
er nuances, though nicely achieved, were 
not especially distinctive, suggesting 
that delicacy was an acquired rather 
than a native attribute of her playing, 
and that the solid and the thewy was 
more to her liking. 


She played the insistent versations of 
Bach’s “Italian Concerto” with a regard 
for their canorous possibilities as well as 
their architectural form, and she gave a 
very satisfactory exposition of Schu- 
mann’s G Minor Sonata. Debussy’s 
“Reflets Dans 1’Eau,” and Saint-Saens- 
Gluck “Airs de Ballet d’Alceste” served 
to demonstrate that she could play light- 
ly with charm, even though her style 
suggested that she was more in her ele- 
ment in music of weightier substance. 

Other numbers included Brahms’ In- 
termezzo in E Flat Minor and Rhapsody 
in B Minor, Liszt’s Etude in D Flat Ma- 
jor, Scarlatti’s Sonata in A Major, and 
two Chopin numbers, the D Flat Major 
Nocturne and the B Minor Scherzo. 

~ T. 


WELCOME STOCK IN 
MILWAUKEE CONCERT 


Chicago Symphony and Leader 
Get Ovation—Rice Series 


Has Sold-Out Record 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 11.—Mil- 
waukee welcomed back Frederick Stock 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
for the first concert of the season with 
genuine enthusiasm. In the first place 
the Pabst Theater was practically filled, 
due to the energy and good musical 
judgment of the manager of the series, 
Margaret Rice. In former years the 
Chicago orchestra series drew only 
small audiences. This year the guaran- 
tors raised a fund of several thousand 
dollars which can be drawn upon for 
any deficits for the next five years. How- 
ever, Miss Rice is eager that these guar- 
antors shall escape any levy for the next 
five years. With this laudable ambition, 
she was able to enlist the support and 


CEA oon 
cooperation of individuals and : 
tions interested in the promotion of a 
music, and house is now practically nee 
for the entire season. Sold 

The Chicago Symphony grows jn 
tistic achievement with each hearin. 
The ‘“Patrie”’ Overture by Bizet white 
opened the program was full of fire Iche 
vitality. Mr. Stock read the Beethout : 
“Eroica” Symphony with the varie orl 
which he is so richly capable. Debuse of 
Petite Suite was imbued with the rind. 
Debussian flavor by Mr. Stock anq the| 
program closed with “Tannhauser” Qyor | 
ture, which met a veritable furore of pony 
plause. C. & gP 









Sistine Singers Charm Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 6.—An en 
thusiastic audience greeted the soloists 
from the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican 
at their recent appearance in concert 
here. They were heard in a program of 
numbers by Palestrina and _ Vittori; 
principally, though a number by the dc 
rector, Casimiri, was featured. The ft 
cert was under the local management of/ 
Marion Andrews. C. & 5° 
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Again Stirs Capacity Audience 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, SAT. EVE, NOVEMBER 15 


RECEIVES OVATION: 


For Matchlessly Rendered Program 
of Exceptional Brilliancy and Originality 
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NEXT CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


Tuesday Evening January 13th 
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HELENE KANDERS MANAGEMENT, Suite 303, 1400 Broadway, New York 
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A TRIUMPH 


At Aeolian Hall, New York, November 11th 


THE AMERICAN BARITONE 


ROYAL DADMUN 


GIVES NOTABLE RECITAL 


The New York Press says: 


The TRIBUNE: 

Royal Dadmun, a barytone 
well known in the world of or- 
atorio, gave a song recital 
last night at Aeolian Hall be- 
fore an audience of excellent 
size. Mr. Dadmun is a singer 
of many fine qualities. He 
has authority, intelligence, 
style, and a voice which is 
resonant and of considerable 
richness of timbre. His sing- 
ing of Handel’s “Dove Sei, 
Amato Bene” and of the same 


composers “Si tra i ceppi,” 
from “Berenio,” was most ad- 


mirable in its style, while his 
interpretative power, his com- 
mand of color and his skill in 
phrasing was gratefully evi- 
dent in the two Brahms songs, 
and in the French group. 

In short Mr. Dadmun is 
both an artist and the posses- 
sor of a vocal organ of real 
beauty. He deserves to be 
heard more often. 





The SUN: 

His art last night showed 
his general growth as a recital 
singer. 

He began his interesting 
programme with the invoca- 
tion of Orfeo from Jacopo 
Peri's “Euridice,” transcribed 
by Pietro Floridia. In this air 
and in two selectioris from 
Handel he sang with an admir- 
able command of style. Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Song of the Flea” 
was excellently sung and had 
to be repeated. Mr. Dadmun 
has a fine voice and musical 
feeling. 

The HERALD: 

Ile has a good, resonant 
voice of music range and vol- 
ume, and he is the possessor of 
considerable skill in the use of 
his naturally pleasing voice. 
His programme contained old 
arias of Handel, two Brahms 
songs sung in English, French 
works of Faure, Duparc, and 
Foudrain, and Moussorgsky’s 
“The Flea,” whic was effec- 
tively sung and roundly ap- 


plauded, 





The EVENING SUN: 

Royal Dadmun, a barytone 
of growing reputation, sang 
many good songs in Aeolian 
Hall last night. Moussorg- 
sky’s classic laughing ‘Song of 
the Flea” went with a droll 
will. It was grateful to learn 
the words of it through Mr. 
Dadmun’s English translation 
and clean diction. He sings 
Burleigh spirituals as few can 
sing them. 





The EVENING MAIL: 

When a man has as much 
fun singing as Royal Dad- 
mun does, it takes only.a num- 
ber or two to inspire the audi- 
ence with the same good feel- 
ing. And he has a right to 
enjoy it. His voice is a bari- 
tone, resonant, virile and well 
controlled. 

Possibly because he likes 
that type best, he sang the 
dramatic songs most convinc- 
ingly at Aeolian Hall last 
night, although his voice in 
lyric numbers has unusual 
beauty. 





The Morning TELEGRAPH: 
Royal Dadmun pleased a 
considerable audience at Aeco- 
lian Hall in the evening with 
an important program, the 
happiest feature of which was 
in the belated groups. of 
“Songs from the Hebrides,” 
arranged by M. Kennedy- 
Fraser and Kenneth Macleod, 
and the “Negro Spirituals,” 
arranged by H. T. Burleigh, 
which closed the recital. Han- 
del, Brahms, Grieg, Faure, 
Duparc, Fourdrin and others 
gave the artist ample oppor- 
tunity to display both the good 
qualities of his voice and his 
extraordinary vocal powers of 
endurance. | 





The Evening WORLD: 
Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall 
last night. His voice is res- 
onant and of considerable 


range, and he interprets songs . 


effectively. 


MANAGEMENT 
Music League of America, Inc., 1 West 34th St., New York 


KEEN INTEREST ATTENDS OPENING 
OF SEATTLE SYMPHONY SEASON 





Initial Concert In Hall On University Campus Reveals 
Strength and Balance of Conductor John Spargur’s 
Ensemble—Many Guarantors Not Found Among 
Holders of Tickets; Pay, But Don’t Attend 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 9.—The 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra began its 
season Friday night at Meany Hall on 
the Campus of the University of Wash- 


ington. Interest in orchestral affairs 
has not been so keen since the days of 
Henry Hadley’s conductorship here. 

Those best qualified to judge assert 
that the organization assembled by John 
Spargur is the best Seattle has yet en- 
joyed, and this in spite of the fact that 
he entered a “bull market” with funds 
of lesser size than those backing the bids 
of Alfred Hertz and of Walter Henry 
Rothwell, directors of symphony in San 
Fancisco and Los Angeles, respectively. 
Wherefore did Mr. Hertz and Mr. Roth- 
well capture some of our chociest men 
from last season, a circumstance that 
would have crippled our orchestral forces 
seriously had not Director Spargur se- 
cured other excellent instrumentalists to 
fill the vacancies, which: he did, with 
notable success in the horn and cello sec- 
tion. In the violin group some amateur 
talent that undid all pianissimo effects of 
the strings last season has been replaced 
with better fiddlers, with the result that 
our violin section, headed by Albany Rit- 
chie and Francis Armstrong is an effec- 
tive choir. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky’s D Major Concerto for Violin 
and orchestra with Isolde Menges at the 
violin score, and the Charpentier “Im- 
pressions of Italy,” the last named 
played here for the first time, consti- 
tuted Director Spargur’s first program, 
played, i nthe main, with fine effective- 
ness. 

Mr. Spargur’s best work was revealed 
in his Charpentier composition which 
was interpreted with rare warmth, ex- 


-quisite feeling for orchestral balance and 


with piquant and picturesque quality. 
Beethoven eluded the orchestra in the 
deeper moments of romance, pathos and 
epic bigness, as in the romantic theme 
of the Allegrette following the statement 
of the four-part dirge; the latter was 
done with too great devotion to its rhy- 
thm and too little to its poignancy, and 
there was too little of exultation in the 
conclusion of the Allegro con brio move- 
ment. These censures should be ad- 
dressed to the players, not to Director 
Spargur. 

Isolde Menges, new to this city, created 
something very like a furore. She avoid- 
ed playing an encore only by the ex- 
hibition of the greatest determination 
not to prolong a program already some- 
what too extended. 

Meany Hall is a great relief to the ear 
after the Masonic Temple of last season. 
The experiment in moving to this audi- 
torium will undoubtedly prove a great 
success provided the street car service— 
under municipal ownership—can _ be 
made to show as great consideration for 
this civic enterprise as the former cor- 
poration owners did. The first night was 
not a success in this regard, however, 
and the remoteness of Meany Hall will 
be a menace to the orchestra’s popular- 
ity unless the city operators of electric 
railroads do better. 

A singular fact has been noted with 
reference to symphony concerts. in 
Seattle. Many of the names found on 
the list of guarantors are not found on 
the list of season-ticket holders; many 
business and professional men have sub- 
scribed liberally to the support of an or- 
ganization the personal need for which 
they do not feel. They will help pay for 
syphony, though they don’t care for it 
themselves—or think they aie rf 





BROWN IS SOLOIST 
“WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Ravel Waltzes Are Feature of 
Program—Violinist 
Wins Favor 


A particularly interesting program 
was chosen by Josef Stransky for the 
concert of his forces at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 20. The “Unfin- 
ished” opened it. Eddy Brown next 
played: the Beethoven Concerto to de- 
served applause. A tone sweet and gen- 
erally pure, if not particularly large, 
distinguished his performance. No sen- 
timentality marred the Larghetto, and 
the Allegro displayed some brilliant 
technique on the young American’s part. 
The Rondo was marked by excellent 
taste. In general, while the perform- 
ance may not have reached to Beet- 
hoven’s greater heights, it frolicked quite 
charmingly in the foothills, and its gen- 
eral excellence earned amply the three 
recalls given Mr. Brown. 

The Ravel waltzes, played for the first 
time at these concerts and characterized 
as “noble and_ sentimental”, did not 
strike one as either noble or sentimen- 
tal. “Otherwise”, as Professor Agassiz 
once remarked, “the diagnosis was cor- 
rect.” Glittering with color (and come 
of the colors “fought’’) in certain places, 
and inexpressibly, mearderingly dull in 
others, with a melodic line now clear, 
now obscure, it may be that a lighter 
touch than Mr. Stransky gave them, 
might have extracted more beauty from 
their rhythms. The musicians were ap- 
plauded, however, and Mr. Stransky 
brought them to their feet in acknowl- 
edgment. 

Liszt’s “Les Preludes” received a most 
sympathetic interpretation at Mr. Stran- 
sky’s hands. Its climaxes were care- 
fully tempered, not to say taken ‘safely 
and sanely”; there was no lack of beauty 
in the cantilena passages, and it is need- 
less to state that the rhythmic require- 
ments were fully met. But outside of 
this efficiency of handling there was a 
real feeling for the Hungarian master’s 
work. Cc. P 





First Sunday Concert 
A Beethoven-Wagner-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram of the familiar sort necessitated 
the display of the standing room plac- 


ard in Carnegie Hall lobby on the occa- 
sion of the Philharmonic’s first Sunday 
afternoon concert of the season, Nov. 23. 
There was no soloist but the magic of the 
compositions drew the capacity audience, 
which was enthralled not only by the 
music but by much superb playing, the 
Fifth Symphony, the “Lohengrin” pre- 
lude, “Gétterdimmerung” funeral march, 
introduction to the last act of “Meister- 
singer,” “Ride of the Valkyries” and 
“Romeo and Juliet” fantasie made up 
the engrossing list. Perhaps the most 
impressive performance of the afternoon 
was that of Siegfried’s threnody, beside 
the epic grandeur of which the paltry 
music-making of today shrinks to an in- 
significant puling. mF 





STRANSKY INTRODUCES A 
DVORAK SYMPHONY 





“First Time in New York” for Charming 
Work of the Bohemian Master 
—Eddy Brown, Soloist 


At the Friday afternoon concert, Nov. 
21, Josef Stransky introduced to New 
York the Symphony in F Major, said to 
be the Third, of Dvorak. The Philhar- 
monic forces gave a smooth but spirited 
reading of the unfamiliar score, a score 
laden with bright charming colors and 
rich in characteristic if not memorable 
melodies. On the whole a work well 
worth hearing. That it is well made 
goes without saying; whatever else he 
was not Antonin Dvorak was _ indubit- 
ably a master (often a very inspired 
one) of his medium. This score is fash- 
ioned with fine skill and considerable 
subtlety. The scherzo is captivating— 
blithe, joyous, music. Strongest, per- 
haps, from a musical standpoint is the 
finale, in which the composer has 
breathed a dramatic quality that holdsl 
the hearer in a way that its companion 
movements fail to. The slow movement 
is simple and possesses a certain wist- 
ful nobility. But the opening movement 
is undistinguished in content, one feels. 

Eddy Brown was the soloist, playing 
Bruch’s G Minor Violin Concerto. His 
large, warm tone and abundant senti- 
ment won quick favor with the audience. 
He gave the work a satisfying inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. Stransky’s remaining contribu- 
tions were the Bacchanale from “Tann- 
hauser” and Chabrier’s glowing “Es- 
pana”, B. R. 
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“DREAM IN EXILE,” “Winter Waters (Tragic 
Landscape,” ‘‘A Mountain Mood,” ‘Moy Mell.” 
By Arnold Bax. (London: T. & W. Chester.) 
Some little time ago we paid high 

tribute to the songs of Arnold Bax, 
which were the first music of his that 
we had seen in America. Now we have 
had the opportunity of giving his piano 
music some attention and we are able 
to report quite as favorably on it, find- 
ing ourselves just as enthusiastic about 
his unusual gift. 

Arnold Bax is a first-rate composer! 
Of that there can be no question. In 
these days in which we often hear of 
little new piano music being interesting, 
we come upon such things as Mr. Bax’s 
“Dream in Exile” and immediately con- 
clude that the persons who say there is 
nothing new of interest are either bad 
judges, or are unwilling to search for it. 
There is that same rare fantasy—a Kel- 
tic quality—in this piece that we dis- 
cover with so much joy in the Fiona 
MacLeod songs of this composer. “Win- 
ter Waters,” is a greater piece in many 
ways. But it seems to go beyond the 
powers of the piano keyboard in express- 
ing itself and, as we sense it, it cries 
for orchestral treatment. The theme of 
the first section is vivid and its treat- 
ment later where it enters in the left 
hand under heavy triplets in the right is 
thoroughly dramatic. There is a close 
reminiscence between the theme begin- 
ning in F sharp minor and the opening 
theme of the Brahms B Major Trio. In 
fact, one finds a touch of Brahms here 
and there in these pieces, and is all the 
more struck by it because it is about the 
last thing expected in Bax. Truly lovely 
is “A Mountain Mood,” which is _ sub- 
titled “Melody and Variations.” It is 
a lovely melody, a simple one in C major, 
but harmonized very personally that 
is given out at the beginning. Then fol- 
low variations of rare beauty, none of 
them finer than the last in which the 
theme appears in the left hand with a 
delicately managed figure in the right. 
The variations are variation moods, not 
mathematical ones like our old classicists 
used to make, to show us their dexterity 
in theme juggling. 

These three pieces then are concert- 
pieces of rank. Difficult to play they are 
not beyond the ability of the average 
concert performer. Can we not have them 
from the artists who play for us? Must 
we always listen to the tinkle of the 
“Butterfly” étude, to the thunderings of 
the A Flat Polonaise and the intermin- 
able rhapsodies of the Abbé Liszt? Mr. 
Bax writes well for the piano, with plen- 
ty of opportunity for the player to dis- 
play his powers. That alone ought to aid 
him in gairfng the interest of our present 
day virtuosi, even were his music not as 
distineuished as it is. “Dream in Exile” 
is dedicated to Tobias Matthay, “Win- 
ter Waters” to the American singer, Ar- 
thur Alexander. 

In “Moy Mell” Mr. Bax has written 
what he calls “An Irish tone poem.” It 
is for two pianos—one hears the sug- 
xestion that Messrs. Bauer and Gabrilo- 
witch play it in their two piano anpear- 
ances !—and is dedicated to Irene Schar- 
rer and Myra Hess, two English pianists 
who, have, if we are not in error, per- 
formed it already in England. Here Mr. 
Bax is more Irish than ever and bril- 
liantly so. A richer piece of writing we 
have not met with in a long time; the 
work is full of beauty, of that natural, 
untarnished loveliness that the modern 
Kelt expresses in his music and in his 
poetry. as does no other nation of our 
day. Both players have plenty to do, 
the parts are well balanced and the 


work is logically carried out to its close. 
There is not a dull mersure in it. Mr. 
Bax has written burningly and “Moy 
Mell” or “The Happy Plain” is repre- 
sentative of him in one of his big mo- 


ments. 
A. W. K. 


* * * 


FOUR POEMS BY SARA TEASDALE. By Mabel 
Wood Hill. (New York: G. S_hirmer.) 
Mrs. Hill has been active composing 

in New York for several years. Recent- 

ly her compositions have been coming 
forward in performance and now she is 
issuing a number of them, so that they 
may be in the répertoire of many of our 
concert-artists. She has chosen four 
poems by the gifted Sara Teasdale which 
appear here. “A Song at Capri” is the 
first, a rich love song which she has in- 
terpreted in moving accents in E Flat 

Major, 4/4. The engaging poem “The 

Lamp,” one of Mrs. Filsinger’s best, by 

the awy, Mrs. Hill has written very much 

a la Russe. One can almost imagine 

Tchaikovsky composing music for it of 

this kind. It is in 5/4 time, B Flat 

minor, Lento and for a medium voice 
it will be a splendid song of slow move- 
ment in a group in recital. 

“Ebb Tide” we like less, although it 
has merit in the way the theme given 
out as a prelude is later developed in the 
song proper. The familiar poem “The 
Look” which has had at least a dozen 
settings in the past few years—we re- 
member Frederick Jacobi making a 
lovely setting of it published three years 
ago by Schirmer—is charmingly done by 
Mrs. Hill, also for.a medium voice. “A 
Song at Capri” and “Ebb Tide” are for 
a high voice, and are dedicated respec- 
tively to Betsy Lane Shepard and Lotta 
Madden. 


* * 


“SACRED SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.” 
For Every Day in the Week. By Jessie L. Gay- 
nor. (Cincinnati—New York—London: John 
Church Co.) 

The name of Jessie L.. Gaynor is one 
to conjure with in the world of child 
song, and this new book of hers is an 
interesting and valuable departure in 
that field. Song, in the receptive period 
of childhood, is one of the most direct 
and natural means of making truth, 
either secular or spiritual, clear to the 
child mind. And in dressing the ele- 
mentary spiritual truths which every 
mother desires her child to acquire, in 
artless and tender melodic phrases that 
fix them in the mind, Mrs. Gaynor has 
done a notably fine piece of work. Know- 
ing the child mind, she has introduced 
no additional verses, such as little folks 
would find trouble in remembering. Sug- 
gestion, not didactic explanation. is the 
keynote of her texts, out nothing but 
those external funamental truths that 
every Christian mother irrespective of 
creed, wishes to inculcate in her children. 

And Mrs. Gaynor’s attractive little 
volume, in its green cloth covers, gives 
her an opportunity of so doing in the 
most easy and natural manner. The 
songs are for home use,—they are in- 
formal, occasional; and may be sung 
whenever mother or older sister finds 
the moment opportune to gather the lit- 
tle ones around the piano. They are 
not esvecially for Sundays, but “fo? 
every day in the week.” 

* * * 

“THE SONG OF KALISTRAT” (‘“Shamele”). By 
Simon Katz. (New York: Carl Fis~her). 

A notablv fine melody, strong, virile 
and with the true folk-song ring. It 
describes with biting irony the lazy 
ne’er do-well and his spouse who: “While 
her husband sings his joyous song, wears 
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worn-out shoes and just works on.” The 
title design of a unkempt Bolshevik 
luxuriously reclining under a tree, and 
glancing. scornfully toward the cot- 
tage where his “better-half” toils points 
the text, whose Russian and Jewish 
words are supplemented with an English 
version by Frederick H. Martens. And, 
as music, the song is a fine example of 
melody, one that carries a message of 
sorrow and noble resignation without 


any aid of words. 
* * * 


“THE FAR AWAY LAND OF HOME.” By 
Jessie Winne. “The Great One Above.” By 
a Carrington. (New York: G. Ricordi & 
0. 

As long as there are homes to house 
the mothers and sweethearts of the race, 
the home song is sure of general ap- 
preciation, the more so if it sings the 
delights of “The Far Away Land of 
Home” in a melody as suave and ten- 
derly inflected as is that of Mr. Winne’s 
song. Mr. Winne is one of those for- 
tunate song writers whose melodies come 
to them naturally, in the most singable 
and sympathetic way. This song is 
published for high and for low voice. 
Mr. Carrington’s “The Great One 
Above,” is a_ well-written, melodious 
sacred song for general use, with a good 
climax, .and possessed of those elements 
of appeal which the sacred song of to-day 


‘must needs have to claim attention. 


* * * 


“YULE TIDE.” By Gaston Borch. (Boston: Bos- 


ton Music Co.) 

Gaston Borch, in his “Yule-Tide,” for 
soprano, tenor and baritone solo, chorus 
of mixed voices and organ accompani- 
ment, has achieved a most effectively 
written Christmas cantata. The text, 
which has been compiled by E. B. Mel- 
ville, is well laid out, and after an in- 
troductory prelude for organ and full 
chorus, presents a division into four 
parts; “The Annunciation;” “The Star 
of Bethlehem;” “The Shepherds;” “At 
the Manger;” which give the composer 
excellent opportunities for developing a 
good scheme of contrast in treatment 
and effect. The cast of soloists includes 
Mary, soprano; The Angel, tenor, and 
A Shepherd, baritone, and individual 
choruses for men’s voices and women’s 
voices, skilfully introduced, add to the 
effect of the mixed chorus entrances. 
The baritone solo, Page 49, that for 
tenor, Page 24; the quite lovely octet 
for four sopranos and four altos, Page 
37, and the noble concluding chorus, 
“Let every voice sing praises,” are high 
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‘another song from Ba-Ronga country 
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points in the work, which 
every page high musicianship, 
x * * 
“SIX RO MELODIES.”— i 
“Goleridge-Taylor. (Boston: Oliver Dien 8 
These six transcriptions for the pia ’ 
of original Negro melodies, part Aveaot 
can Negro, part African, make y si 
volume which not only reflects credit 
on its publishers, but which every vias 
ist who has a real interest for Pate 4 
which, pianistic to a degree, also — 
positive beauty and character, might 
well wish to possess. These transer 
tions by Coleridge-Taylor, who did much 
to win wider appreciation for the mys; 
of his race, are transcriptions which 
while free in form and expressed With 
the consummate musicianship whic} 
marks all his work, do not try to qo 
more than give the fine themes exploited 
their logical harmonic context. These 
Negro melodies are genuine; the gjm. 
ple, yet majestic nobility of concept of 
“At the Dawn of Day,” a tribal] chant 
from S. E. Africa; the plaintive sinceyj. 
ty of “They Will Not Lend Me A Child,” 
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on the borders of Delagoa Bay, are not 
marred by over-elaboration, by any ef. 
fort to facet them in occidental taste at 
the expense of a sacrifice to their inborn 
exotic quality. With the American Ne. 
gro transcriptions many of us are gj. 
ready familiar in song form. There js 
the lovely “Deep River,” “Sometimes | 
Feel Like a Motherless Child’— in the 
reviewer’s opinion even more beautifyl 
—and “Don’t Be Weary, Traveller.” Ang 
if the pianist is to have his share in the 
charm of these old spirituals, he wil] 
find in this volume ideal piano expres. 
sion. Perhaps the most interesting num. 
ber in the collection is the “Warriors’ 
Song.” As the transcriber says in 
note: “The subject is certainly not un. 
worthy of any composer—from Bee. 
thoven downwards. It is at once simple, 
strong and noble, and probably stands 
higher than any other example of purely 
‘savage’ music in this respect.” Its 
theme—in each number the melodic 
theme prefaces the composition—was 
heard on the “Negro piano,” presum- 
ably the stringed gourd or calabash 
struck by stick or malelt. The “War. 
riors’ Song” does justice to its transcri- 
ber’s contention. In fact the entire col- 
lection is admirable, whether considered 
from a purely musical point-of-view or 
with special regard to its pianistic ef. 
fect. F. H. M. 
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York Symphony With Werrenrath 
Appear at Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—T. 

thur Smith presented the New York 
Ar phony in the first of its series of 
orrts of the season on Oct. 30. The 
- ram was one that appealed to every- 
we peing made in_an artistic and 
ought ful manner. The symphony was 
Vo C Minor of Brahms, which was well 
a under the baton of Walter Dam- 


New 


kh. The program had a decided 
French atmosphere, with the composi- 


f Saint-Saens, Dupare and Ravel, 
honor of the royal guests of the 
tv, the orchestra presented the “Hér- 
. vy of Debussy, dedicated to King Al- 
tt of Belgium and his soldiers, which 
ound a responsive chord in the hearts of 
the audience. 


tions © 
put in 





rrancisci Concert Series Are Popular In 
| Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, 0O., Nov. 18.—Excel- 

lent concerts are being given here by 
ihe Francisci Artists Ensemble at the 
Hotel Cleveland under the direction of 
Ivan Francisci. These concerts are 
‘ven in the foyer of the hotel on Sun- 
jay afternoons from four to six o’clock 
and have aroused keen interest among 
music-lovers in this city. Under Mr. 
Francisci’s direction the ensemble of ten 
players has given praiseworthy perform- 
ances of Such compositions as Beethov- 
en's Overture “Prometheus”, Svendsen’s 
Festival Polonaise, Sibelius’s “Finlan- 
dia’ and the Prelude and “Liebestod” 
fom Wagner’s “Tristan.” 


“YEOMAN” REVIVED 
AT PARK THEATER 


Sullivan’s Opera Given Admir- 
able Presentation By 
American Singers 


Every composer has a favorite brain- 
child. Sullivan’s was his “Yeomen of 
the Guard”, and it is said he never re- 
covered from the disappointment that 
the opera did not become the most pop- 
ular of the whole Savoy series. 

The production of the Society of 
American Singers at the Park Theater, 
is in most respects an excellent one and 
by far the best that the company has 
put forth this season, as it moves with 
a “pep” that their other offerings have 
conspicuously lacked. The vocal honors 
went easily to Cora Tracy as Phoebe and 


Craig Campbell as Fairfax. Miss 
Tracy’s spinning song which opens the 
opera, was delightfully given, and her 
singing of the supreme “Were I Thy 
Bride,” could not have been surpassed 
either vocally or histrionically. It was 
easily the gem of the opera. Mr. Camp- 
bell, in a horrific wig, sang exceedingly 
well and vocally left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

And then Danforth! One hopes that 
Gilbert and Sullivan are able to look 
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backward from the Great Beyond in or- 
der not to miss the facial play of this 
extraordinary person. It is a perform- 
ance not to be missed by man, woman 
or child. Frank Moulan as Jack Point, 
lacked the debonnair youth the part re- 
quires. One felt, it fitting that Elsie 
should rather marry the younger Fair- 
fax. He acted well, however and sang 
his patter song in good Gilbertian style. 
Herbert Waterous gave a fine perform- 
ance of Sergeant Meryll and Kate Con- 
don was interesting as Dame Carruthers. 
number the quartet, “Strange Adven- 
Dorothy Beach as Kate, sang her one 
ture!” so well that it seemed a pity one 
did not hear more of her. Gladys Cald- 
well was not adequate as Elsie Maynard. 
She seemed unsuited to the role and the 
result was unconvincing. The chorus, 
which had much to do, did it excellently. 
The staging and costuming were fair 
and the lighting execrable, * ~r 





William Simmons 
to Make New York 
Debut Next Week 








William Simmons, the New York Bari- 
tone 


On Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 3, Wil- 
liam Simmons, the young New York 
baritone, is to make his début in recital 


’ at Aeolian Hall, assisted by Richard 


Hageman at the piano. Mr. Simmons 
will on this occasion give his first recital 
in New York, although he has appeared 
in both recital and oratorio with many 
important clubs throughout the country. 
His program will include classics by 
Haydn, Handel, Secchi, Broadwood, Pur- 
cell and Brahms and English and Amer- 
ican songs by Lillian Miller, Quilter, H. 
T. Burleigh, F. Morris Class and Cowen. 





Gwilym Miles Engaged for Fitchburg 
(Mass.) High School 


FITCHBURG, MASS., Oct. 19.—Gwi- 
lym Miles, well known as a baritone, has 
been engaged by the Fitchburg School 
Committee as head of the music depart- 
ment of the Fitchburg High School, in 
accordance with the plan of the commit- 
tee to make music of added importance 
in the schools. For the present Mr. Miles 
will be in Fitchburg on Thursday only, 
but it is planned to so enlarge the course 
that he will be called upon later to give 
more time. Mr. Miles has also been en- 
gaged asthe head of the music depart- 
ments of the Keene (N. H.) Normal 
School. He succeeds Nelson P. Coffin, 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Club of 
New York. L. 8. F. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN.—A concert was 
given by members of the St. Ambrose 
Society recently at the Center Church. 
Those offering the program were Frances 
Kirchoff, Belle Slater, Marjorie Kilbourn, 
Marguerite Allis, Jeanette Fisher, Mrs. 
Albert E. Thorpe, Mrs. George A. Austin, 
Mrs. William Starr Horton, Grace_ H. 
Peterson, Mrs. Dorothea Gleason, Mil- 
dred Gibson, Pauline Law, Mrs. Alfred 
Boylen, Mrs. Alice Weisheit Collins, Ruth 
Lathrop, Mrs. Rosabelle Frushour Lines. 
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BLOCH’S SUITE 
EXCITES WONDER 


Prize Winning Work Feature 
of Berkshire Quartet’s 


Concert 
On its first New York program of the 
season in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday even- 
ing, Nov. 18, the Berkshire Quartet pre- 
sented with one exception the same 


works it gave at the last concert of the 
chamber music festival in Pittsfield last 
September. The change—an unimpor- 
tant one—was the substitution of Beet- 
hoven’s A Major Quartet, op. 18, for 
the Septet, which up in Pittsfield had 
been served as dessert after the heavy 
matter of the feast. For once Beetho- 
ven did not greatly matter. Nor did 
Saint-Saens, who opened the ceremonies 
with his late written and perfectly in- 
consequential Quartet in G Major. The 
night belonged to Ernest Bloch, whose vi- 
ola and piano suite, wearing the thou- 
sand-dollar prize crown conferred by 
Mrs. Coolidge, had its first but not its 
last hearing in this city. 

This portentous composition had a 
considerable and eulogistic notice in this 
journal on the occasion of its presenta- 
tion by Louis Bailly and Harold Bauer. 
Mr. Bailly has seceded from the Berk- 
shire organization since then and his 
place, for the nonce, is taken by Emile 
Ferir, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who 
attended to the viola part last week. 
The performance lacked the smoothness 
and also something of the dynamic vig- 
or and brio it had in Pittsfield. But the 
work, which clarifies upon repetition, 
lost nothing of the terific power and 
potency, the passionate originality, or 
the ruthless logic underlying its gar- 
goyle aspect that were the wonder and 
bewilderment of those who heard it in 
the little frame music shack on South 
Mountain. 

What the present reviewer wrote then 
he is prepared to reiterate, without qual- 
ification whatsoever, after another -ex- 
perience of this bitter, unlovely music. 
It is one of the most overwhelming pages 
of emancipated individual expression in 
the range of modern composition, a se- 
ries of implacable mood pictures justi- 
fied in its every extravagance by the 
force and sincerity of the passion that 
infuses and the puissance of intellect 
that rules it, no less than by its infalibi- 
lity of blunt communication. 

The audience last week was powerfully 
impressed, even the disgruntled (and the 
Philistines were rampant). The com- 
poser had an ovation. 

2. Be 








Mae Graves Atkins, lyric soprano, has 
returned to Chicago from a _ successful 
concert trip in Wisconsin. She was heard 
at Richmond Center, Lake Geneva and 
Stoughton, and scored with her singing 
in all these cities. 
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Published in three keys. 
By PHYLLIS FERGUS. 


Price 60c. 


An unusual poem set to 
music that is both artistic 
and original—an _ excellent 
number for concert use. 
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Philadelphia Forces to Expand 
Field with $2,000,000 Endowment 





Will Carry Music Into Poorer Section of the City—May Build 
Home for Orchestra—Start Memorial Fund for Alexander 


Van Rensselaer. 








HILADELPHIA, Nov. 17.— Whta 

is the Philadelphia Orchestra go- 

ing to do with its endowment fund of 
virtually $2,000,000. 

That is the question which is now in- 
teresting music lovers here and not least 
of them the 15,000 or more persons who 
subscribed various sums from a dollar 
to $50,000 to the completion of the 


fund, or rather to the repletion of it 
since more than $100,000 additional was 
realized in the five weeks’ drive, ending 
at midnight last Monday night. These 
main facts were hastily pointed out in 
our stop-press telegraphic dispatch, 
necessarily brief under the circumstan- 
ces, which prevented any description of 
the vast enthusiasm of the final meeting 
and banquet of the endowment fund 
committee and the many _ volunteer 
workers for the project. 

At this Ritz-Carlton gathering final 
reports were received and many addi- 
tional subscriptions made. Reports 
showed that women had obtained two- 
thirds of the subscriptions. 

Edward Bok, director of the drive, 
reported at the opening of the meeting 
receipts of about $900,000 in pledges. 
sum was considerably swelled. The 
As additional reports were made this 
balance of $200,000 which sent the fund 
over the top was secured in a unique 
meeting that took turns at being an 
auction, a get-together assembly of old 
friends and new ones of the orchestra 
and a final jubilation. Many large gifts 
were announced, including $50,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, $12,500 
additional to the original figure of $2,500 
from the Victor Talking Machine Co., 
$5,000 from Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who 
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has been in other ways a large donor to 
the orchestra, and more than $25,000 
from various individuals as a memorial 
to Alexander Van Rensselaer. 


This last tribute was proposed by 
Mr. Bok who suggested that such a 
memorial be established in honor of the 
man “who for seventeen years has given 
his time, his thought, his substance and 
his affection to the Orchestra.” Raising 
of the memorial developed into a brisk 
informal feature with guests matching 
each other in pledges and many adding 
to the gaiety and interest by tributes 
humorous and serious to Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer, president of the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation throughout nearly the whole of 
its existence of a score of years. 


Stokowski Touched 


Mr. Stokowski was visibly affected 
when called on to speak. 


“You cannot imagine what a wonder- 
ful emotion it is for me to realize your 
loyalty and devotion to the orchestra. 
By your feeling for the institution, by 
your wonderful generosity you have 
enabled us tonight to have the thought 
that the orchestra will live forever and 
ever. 

“We all long for immortality. We ai 
hope for a life after this life, a higher, 
nobler life, though we do not know what 
it will be. We all, too, have one great 
longing—to preserve for all time that 
which we love. 

“It has been a hard and often dis- 
agreeable task for many of you to make 
people realize what beautiful music 
means to a city. But you did not lose 
courage and you have won.” 


Mr. Bok after all subscriptions had 
been recorded and all pledges counted up, 














said quietly: “Thank God the Orchestra 
is saved.” And Mr. Van Rensselaer 
added: “God bless the Orchestra.” The 
Philadelphia Orchestra Endowment 
Fund is really larger than the $1,100,- 
000 obtained in the drive. To this is 
to be added about $800,000 attained in 
various ways through the past several 


years. 
Use Of The Endowment 


“The Philadelphia Orchestra now be- 
longs to the city,” declared Dr. Hart. 
“And the city—the city as a whole— 
is going to hear the best the Orchestra 
has to offer. The money the people of 
Philadelphia have so generously given 
us is considered a trust fund by the di- 
rectors of the Orchestra Association. It 
will enable us to ‘strike out’ for the 
first time. The people have placed in 


our hands this great sum for the wel-~ 


fare of the Orchestra and through that 
for the welfare of the city, we are go- 


ing to administer the fund with that . 


thought uppermost in mind. Thus far 
only a necessarily limited number of 
persons have been able to enjoy the 
Orchestra. In its struggling days it 
had to rely on the rich for support. 

“Now we hope to place the art of the 
Orchestra within reach of thousands of 
persons who are unable to attend the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts, for various reasons, such as 
inability to go at those times, high cost 
of tickets for a partly self-supporting 
and struggling organization, limited ca- 
pacity of the auditorium, the capacity 
of the Academy being under 3000, and 
other reasons. 

“Of course no tangible project has 
been worked out thus far. We could 
not make any definite plans till we knew 
the success of the fund campaign. But 
the firm intention is—and I can safely 
say that this intention will be carried 
out in the near future—to carry the 
Orchestra into the sections of the city 
thickly populated by the workers -and 
their children. For a long time it has 
been Dr. Stokowski’s ideal to have the 
foreign populations, and we have many 
so called ‘colonies’ here, enjoy and be 
bettered by the influence of the Orches- 
tra. It will mean much for Americani- 
zation. We intend therefore to give 
concerts in theatres of South Philadel- 
phia. Other sections will not be forgot- 
ten. Concerts will be given in the Ken- 
sington industrial districts and in other 
parts of the city. Already West Phila- 


The Paris ‘‘Figaro” of October recounts :— 


“The performance of “Hamlet” at the Opera was an exceptionally 


brilliant one. 


_ Mlle. Lipkovska sang Ophelie—one of the roles in which her talent as 
singer and actress is demonstrated with exceptional force. 
prano is effectively supported by her impersonation temperate as well as 
pathetic and of ompassioned grace, and melancholic poetry, all being worthy 


of a Shakespearean heroine. 


_ With this touching interpretation the Lipkovska called forth an ova- 
tin that repeatedly recalled her before the curtain.” 


While the ‘‘Gaulois” of October asserts :— 


“Hamlet” belongs to that rare category of works in which the char- 
acters, quite distinct from all traditional types, may be considered as tests 
Far from having become stereotype 
figures, Hamlet and Ophelie have retained certain Shakespearean charac- 
teristics; it suffices for some great artist to conjure up this image of the 
And this image Mlle. Kipkovska brought back to us 
Every aspect of her talent is presente 
as a miracle in this incarnation: the timbre and her character of voice het 


for the talent of the greatest artists. 


poet’s imagination. 
last night in her Ophelie incarnate. 


tality: 
delphia, a city in itself, is having’ son, 
attention through campus concerts * 
the University of Pennsylvania, which 
have large audiences at nominal price 

As Philadelphia is such a widespread 
city covering with its 400,000 individual] 
homes—mostly houses at that—near] 

130 square miles the Orchestra can A 
the evangel of the gospel of good musi 

simply by giving concerts in a succes. 
cession of thickly populated districts re 
addition to the regular series of twent : 
five Friday afternoon and twenty-five 
mesons a pe on rool . 

n the absence of definitely for 

ed plans it is not possible to annie 
resumption of free Sunday concerts, It 
is also impossible to verify at this time 
reports that some of the money wil] } 

utilized in building a home for the Os. 
chestra, which like Orchestra Hall jn 
Chicago or Symphony Hall in Boston 
would not only save current expense for 
rentals but through smaller recital ay. 
ditoriums and studios mean a source of 
income to the Philadelphia Orchestra 
nights. : 


W. R. M. 
INDIANAPOLIS HEAR HEIFETz 








Enthusiasm Marks Third Appearance of 
Violin‘st—Local Concerts 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 11,— 
The Murat Theater was packed, includ- 
ing orchestra pit and stage, on Sunday 
afternoon Nov. 9, with admirers of Jas. 
cha Heifetz, who were so carried away 
by his playing as to demand five encores 
following his program. This was Hei- 
fetz’s third appearance here under the 
direction of the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts 
Association. In his choice of the Han- 
del D Maior Sonata and the Bruch “Seot- 
tish Fantasie” as his big numbers he 
had the opportunity of establishing him- 
self as the musician and artist. Mr, 
Heifetz is fortunate in having an ac- 
companist like Samuel Chotzinoff, who 
gives the necessary support. 

On Tuesday evening. Nov. 4, Gavlord 
Yost and Pasquale Tallarico gave their 
second Beethoven evening in Hallenbeck 
Hall. The three Sonatas on the program 
were Op. 12, No. 3, Op. 23 and Op. 24, 
which were given fine readings. 

The Sunday afternoon musicales of 
the Herron Art Institute began on Nov. 
9, the program being given by Oliver 
Pierce, and the Orloff Trio. P. S. 


Her clear so- 





vocal art and the simple but so pathetic expression of her complexion. 
She acts with the infallible self-possession of the experienced actress, and 
yet with all the spontaneity of a distinct personality.” 


and the “Comedia” of October 5th declares :— 


“The name of last night’s Juliette implied a Polish origin. 
singing of Mlle. Lipovska denoted the Italian discipline of song. 
quality of her voice is of crystalline purity. 


But the 
The 


In the upper registers she 


masters the most difficult! tessitura with astonishing ease soaring to the 


highest tones with incomparable agility. y 
Mile. Lipovska sings these Gounodian cantilenes 


of great suppleness. 


Her tone emission is easy and 


with exquisite grace and in particular the perilous waltz over which so 
many stumble. She is an expert actress who impresses one as being abso- 
lute mistress of those roles of the repertoire of the opera and the opera 
comique, necessitating more intense acting and a more expressive mimicry. 
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VAHRAH 





SOPRANO 


Sings to Large Audiences 


“Bad weather failed to dampen the 
enthusiasm of fully 1500 persons who 


turned out for the recital at the Miz- 
ah. Miss Hanbury, soprano, made 
her first appearance in this city in a 


program that was warmly appreciat- 
ed. She has a rich full voice and 
ner diction is delightiuliy clear. In 
view of the favorable notices Miss 
Hanbury has received, the audience 
went expecting quality. Miss Han- 
bury was generous with her encores 
and her auditors were insistent for 
them. Syracuse Post Standard, Oct. 


18-14. 


“A large audience was appreciative 
of the beautiful voice of Vahrah Han- 
pury who gave generous reply to in- 
sistent encores. It was the vocal- 
ist’s first appearance in Syracuse and 
she leaves a favorable impression on 
the music lover’s memory.” 

Syracuse Journal, Oct. 28-19. 


‘MANY ENJOY THE SINGING OF 

MISS HANBURY—AUDIENCE DE- 
LIGHTED AT FIRST OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S SUBSCRIPTION CON- 
CERTS.’’ 

“The first of the Subscription Con- 
certs brought out a large and de- 
scriminating audience to hear Vah- 
rah Hanbury, soprano. It was Miss 
Hanbury’s first appearance here but 
her popularity grew with each song 
of a very generous program. 

“Three groups in English, one 
group in French gave the fiar song- 
stress opportunity to show her ver- 
satility and reveal the deeply sympa- 
thetic qualities of her beautiful 
voice.”’” New Rochelle Star, Nov. 12th. 


“The first of the Young People’s 
Subscription Concerts was_ given 
Tuesday afternoon and the dreari- 
ness of the day was soon forgotten 
by the large and representative audi- 
ence that greeted Vahrah Hanbury, 
soprano. 

The very interesting program gave 
Miss Hanbury an opportunity to show 
her complete command of.a rich and 
sympathetic voice. First in Old Eng- 
lish songs, then in a group of five by 
Russian composers, a French group 
and a closing group in English. The 
audience refused to be satisfied with 
the very liberal program and insisted 
on encores.” 

The Evening Standard, Nov. 12th. 





(Letter from Mgr. of Young People’s 
Subscription Concerts.) 


My dear Miss Hopper: 

Please let me thank you again for 
Sending Miss Hanbury to us,—she is 
a delightful artist and more than ful- 
filled your promise of her. Tell Miss 
Hrnbury my pupils are all clamoring 
to take up ‘Little Damosel”, and what 
Was the last encore 


Sincerely yours, 
VERONICA GOVERS, Mgr. 


Immediate dates are: 


Oct. 12th—Newark, N. J. 

Oct. 20th—Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Cy 
Oct. 27th—Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nov. 7th—Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nov. 11th—New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Nov. 20th—Boston, Mass. 

Noy. 30th—Stamford, Conn. 

Dec. 1st—Oil City, Pa. 

Dec. 3rd—Cleveland, Ohio 


DIRECTION EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall New York City 





—————— 


HANBURY 
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HUTCHESON ESSAYS 
DARING PIANO TASK 


Artist Offers Three Beethoven 
Conccrtos in Recital 
At Aeolian Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson essayed in Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon of last week 
a task as perilous and forbidding as it 
is unusual in this quarter of the globe. 


It amounted to nothing less than a per- 
formance, one after the other, of Beet- 
hoven’s three principal piano concertos 
in the order of their composition and 
weight—the C Minor, G Major and E 
flat, or “Emperor.” Doubtless there is 
something of the salt and savor of Ber- 
lin in experiments of this order, but it 
is for reasons quite other than this that 
most pianists would quake at attempt- 
ing it. Recitals of Beethoven sonatas 
exclusively have been reasonably (or 
unreasonably, if you will) familiar to 
us since the epoch of Von Biilow. But 
concertos are quadrupeds of another 
tint. 

At all events, if the eminent Austral- 
ian pianist dared greatly he won com- 
mensurately. Assisted by members of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted in the first two concertos by 
Willem Willeke, and in the “Emperor” 
by Walter Damrosch, Mr. Hutcheson 
held the attention of a very large and 
musicianly gathering by quite the most 
superb playing the present commentator 
has ever heard him do. What might 
have been an extraordinarily wearisome 
occasion became, on the contrary, one 
of the most stimulating of recent weeks. 
Mr. Hutcheson contrived not only to 
preserve his hearers’ interest in the 
melodic wealth of these concertos but 
husbanded his resources so discreetly 
that, at the close of this terriffic test of 
endurance he appeared actually fresher 
than at the start. 

Unseemly display of any kind or vain- 
glory of attitude would have marred the 
undertaking irretrievably. But through- 
out Mr. Hutcheson preserved his rare 
and characteristic sincerity of attitude. 
The three concertos he played with ut- 
most devotion and an exceptional qual- 
ity of pure musical charm. Ideal tech- 
nical clarity, crispness of rhythm and 
cleanness _ of melodic enunciation to- 
gether with a style perfectly adjusted 
to the content and caliber of the re- 
spective concertos made up for any un- 
revealed display of perfervid emotion. 
The slow movement of the C minor 
(which suggested “Salut Demeure” to 
Gounod) and the lovely rondo, the first 
movement of the G Major and the 
whole of the “Emperor” went magnifi- 
cently. Vitality he obtained without 
sacrificing aught of the letter of classic- 
ism. Alike poet and pedant could joy 
in such performances. 

__The accompaniments of Mr. Willeke, 
if not completely successful, were in 
general acceptable. H. F. P. 


METROPOLITAN OPENS 
SUNDAY NIGHT SERIES 





Verdi-Puccini Program Brings Eight 
Soloists in Favorite 
Italian Arias 


The Verdi-Puccini program with which 
the Metropolitan Opera inaugurated this 
season’s series of Sunday night concerts 
brought forth a huge audience of those 
who receive their musical joy through 


the medium of Verdi and Puccini. Eight 
Singers and tha Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra were presented in a 
program that was lavish in point of num- 
bers and brilliantly given under the ba- 
ton of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

Mme. Marie Sundelius, Margaret Ro- 
maine, and Kitty Beale, sopranos; Jeanne 
Gordon, contralto; Charles Hackett and 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenors; Renato Zanelli, 
baritove, and Jose Mardones, basso, 
were the soloists. Naturally much inter- 
est centered in the singing of the two 
soloists who had during the week made 
their operatic debuts. Jeanne Gordon in 
her singing of the “Re dell ’abisso” 
from “Un Ballo in Maschera” deepened 
the impression that her performance in 
opera the evening before had made. Her 
voice has a lovely velvety quality, es- 
evidently has a good background of musi- 
pecially in the lower register, and she 
cianship and training. Miss Gordon has 
already proven herself an acquisition to 


the contralto forces of the Metropolitan. - 


Mr. Zanelli’s offering was the “Eri tu” 


‘from “Un Ballo In Maschera”, sung 


brilliantly. He also appeared in the 
Quartet from “Rigoletto” with Kitty 
Beale, Jeanne Gordon and Charles Hack- 
ett. The “Waltz Song of Musetta” was 
Miss Romaine’s pleasing offering, who 








AMATO RETURNS TO METROPOLITAN 








AFTER an absence of one year from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Pasquale Amato, the popular 
Italian baritone, returned before his 
American hearers during the opening 
week of the Metropolitan season. With 
the dash which always characterized his 
work, the baritone came back into the 
affections of his hearers in ““Bohéme” on 
Thursday night, and in “I] Trovatore” 
on Saturday night, and exceedingly 
warm was the reception with which he 
was greeted on both occasions. 


Mr. Amato has been a popular mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Company ever 
since 1908, when he entered its roster. 
Since his connection with it he has cre- 
ated the leading baritone réles in Puc- 
cini’s “Girl of the Golden West” and 
Damrosch’s “Cyrano”, and he has been 
in the American premiére of “L’Amore 
de Tre Rei.” 

During his last year’s absence from 
the Metropolitan stage, he appeared in 
concert in this country and Cuba, taking 
also a trip to his native Italy. 





also joined in the Quartet from “Bo- 
heme” with Mme. Sundelius, Mr. Diaz 
and Mr. Zanelli. 

Mme. Sundelius again delighted her 
hearers in the “Un bel di” of from 
“Madama Butterfly”, and Mr. Mardones 
was enthusiastically applauded for his 
fine singing of “Il lacerato spirito” from 
“Simone  Boccanegra.” The “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto” was Mme. 
Beales pleasing contribution to the solo 
offerings, and Mr. Hackett sang magni- 
ficently the “E lucevan le stelle” from 
“Tosca.” 

The Intermezzo from ‘Manon” and the 
Overture from “I Vespri Siciliani” were 
the orchestral offerings. M. S. 


Pietro Yon Plays at Pennsylvania 
State Hospital 


NORRISTOWN, PA., Nov. 8.—Pietro 
Yon, organist, after two recitals in Nor- 
ristown, was invited recently to give a 
third recital at the State Hospital. He 
played a program of his own composi- 
tions. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN.—Malcolm H. 
Humphreys, A. A. G. O., who for the 
last year has been organist and choir 
master at St. Stephens’ Church, Ridge- 
field, has accepted a position as organist 
and choir master of St. Mark’s Church 
in New Britain. He will commence his 
new duties on January 1. 








ALFRED MAGUENAT 


The Famous FRENCH BARITONE 





Returning to 


The Chicago Opera 


Season 
After 


His Interesting Appearances 


At 


The London Covent 
Garden Season 


and 
The Opera Comique 
of Paris 


THE LONDON PRESS 
FULL OF PRAISE 


(See Press Notices Accompanying) 














In the “‘London Observer’ Ernest New- 
man writes: 


“But the Scarpia of M. Maguenat and 
the Tosca of Mme. Edvina were things 
one will not soon forget. M. Maguenat 
has a singular g ft for transforming him- 
self according to the part he is play- 
ing. It is no disparagement of other 
singers to say that, even with the great- 
est of them we are conscious, say, of 
Ansseau or Sammarco in anything they 
do. But it is almost impossible to dis- 
cover Maguenat in Maguenat’s various 
parts; no one who had not a program 
would have suspected, for instance, that 
the player of Scarpia was the one who 
had played the muleteer in ‘‘L’Heure 
Espagnole” the night before.” 





According to the ‘‘Morning Post’’ of 


London: 


“An excellent performance of ‘Rigo- 
letto” was given last night, its distinc- 
tion arising from the unusual cause of a 
Rigoletto of marked power in M. Mague- 
nat who took the place of M. Dinh Gilly, 
the more familiar exponent. M. Mague- 
nat sang the part in French, but the 
fact did not detract from its effect. That 
effect was secured by his admirable 
singing, always expressive and always 
musical, and from his fine acting which 
portrayed completely the tragedy of the 
story. To his histrionic effects he added 
a wonderful fall after the manner of 
the best tragedians when Rigoletto dis- 
covers the loss of his daughter. M. 
Maguenat’s Rigoletto takes high rank 
and won much distinction for the per- 
formance.” 





The London “Daily Telegraph”: 


“But though it seemed incongruous 
hearing M. Maguenat sing Germont in a 
language (French) different from that of 
his companions, this exponent sang un- 
deniably in a style that we welcome for 
its note of distinction.”’ 
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TROY, N. Y.—The Troy Maennerchor 
gave a concert recently, assisted by Aug- 
usta Schultz, contralto. 

« . * 

SAN ANTONIO—Minnie age a 
young pianist, appeared recently in a 
piano recital. * Miss Hirsh played with 
poise and sureness. 

* * a 

SIOUX CITY, IA.—An irfimense audi- 
ence greeted the Vatican Choirs at their 
recent concert. Sioux City was the only 
city in Iowa that heard the choir. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Patricia Murphy, 
Tacoma soprano, left recently for Los 
Angeles, Cal., where she will continue 
her vocal studies during the winter. 

* * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Sadie Regina 
Schwartz, a youthful violinist was re- 
cently heard in recital. Florence M. 
Quinn was accompanist. 

ok * * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—U. S. Kerr, 
baritone, assisted by Louise Mertens, 
contralto, and Oscar Fryberg, pianist, 
gave a concert at Unity Hall on Nov. 5. 

*K * * 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Cecile Stein- 
er, violinist, pupil of Benjamin Stad, ap- 
peared recently in recital at the Hotel 
Ambassador. She was accompanied by 
Benjamin A. Reisman. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Imogene 
Hankes, of Ashland, Ky., recently ap- 
peared in a piano recital. She was as- 
sisted by Gladys Howell, a local pianist. 
Both are pupils of Dorothea Sandman. 

* E * 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The local dé- 
but of Frank Delligatti occurred here 
on Nov. 2 at the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Minor Dunham and Walter D. Barring- 


ton. ‘s ‘ ‘i 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Daisy Polk, 
who has recently returned from New 
York, where she has been studying, was 
heard in a pleasing song recital Nov. 7. 
She displayed artistic ability. Walter 
Dunham was the able pianist. 

+e * * 

MANASQUAN, N. J.—Mrs. Milton 
Sherman, violinist, who is teaching in 
the vicinity of Mansquan, and also in 
New Brunswick, gave a recital on Nov. 
10 for the Point Pleasant Music Asso- 
ciation. * - * 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—tThe first 
event of the local musical season took 
place Nov. 14 at the Woman’s Club, the 
occasion being a lecture recital on Mac- 
Dowell by Mrs. Calvin Wells and a male 
quartet, directed by Lyman P. Prior. 

a ” * 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—John and Mary 
McCav. both of whom are blind, gave a 
concert recently at Music Hall. These 
musicians are both pianists and singers, 
offered piano solos and duets and accom- 
panied one another in vocal numbers. 

* + * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mne. Kaethe Piec- 
zonka was heard in an artistic ’cello re- 
cital at the Lincoln High School Assem- 
bly, on Nov. 6. Assisting soloists were 
Frederick Klosepper, baritone, and Clay- 
ton Johnson, pianist. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Harriet Case of New 
York, soprano, gave a song recital re- 
cently at the Historical society auditorium 
under the direction of the Monday Musi- 
cal Club. Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney was at 
the piano. * me “ 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Sara Neff, pianist, 
and Cecil Wright, baritone, new members 
of the faculty of the music department of 
St. Agnes’ school made their first appear- 
ance before an Albany audience Nov. 13 
in a joint recital. 

* ” a 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Arthur Claassen 
of New York has organized an orchestra 
here for musicians and students. Rudy 
Seiger and orchestra gave a good pro- 
gram recently at the Fairmont Hotel. 
The assisting artist was Alvina Barth, 
soprano. Carl Lanzer, violinist, gave a 
concert at Vallejo, for the benefit of the 
building fund of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—Lucien E. Becker 
has started the winter series of lecture 
organ recitals on the Olds Memorial Or- 
gan at. Reed college. On Nov. 11, he 
played a program ot numbers by English 
composers. 
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* * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Student re- 
citals have been given recently by pupils 
of the following teachers: Frances John- 
son, Miss MacGeorge of Marshall Col- 
lege, Mrs. Helen Tufts Lauhon and Pro- 


fessor Parry. 
* ¥ & 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Metro- 
politan Quartet was heard in a concert 
recently at Woolsey Hall. The Quartet 
consists of Frances Alda, soprano; Car- 
olina Lazzari, contralto; Morgan King- 
ston, tenor, and Thomas Chalmers, bar- 
itone. * Xk * 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—The music of the 
Lakewood School for girls is this year 
under the leadership of Elizabeth Spader 
Clark who has just returned for overseas 
service. Miss Ulark is a resident of Mat- 
awan. She is giving lecture recitals this 
winter. * * * 


ASBURY PARK, N. J.—The Woman’s 
Club has as its music committee chair- 
man this winter Mrs. Lees Broome of 
Ocean Grove. The vice-chairman is Mrs. 
H. G. Shreve. A musicale during Nov. 
ember and one in December are an- 
nounced on the Club calendar. 

* * * 


SIOUX CITY, IA. The Sistine Chapel 
Quartet appeared recently at the Coli- 
seum, the singers being Alessandro Ga- 
brielli, soprano; Luigi Gentili, contralto; 
Ezio Cecchini, tenor, and Augustos Dos 
Santos, basso, with Albert Cametti, 
pianist and organist, as accompanist. 

* * * 

SIOUX CITY, IA.—Wm. F. T. Mol- 
lenhauer, violinist, appeared recently in 
recital at the First Congregational 
Church. He was assisted by Olive Wheat, 
soprano, and Orwin A. Morse, organist. 
Luella Crandall was Mr. Mollenhauer’s 
accompanist. 

% * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Roger H. Stonehouse 
has resigned as baritone soloist at the 
Emmanuel Baptist church to accept a 
similar position at the Westminster 
Presbyterian church. Kolin Hager who 
has returned for service in France, has 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Stonehouse. 

* a cs 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A Members’ 
Meeting of the Musical Club of Hart- 
ford, was held recently at the Hartford 
School of Music. A program of Dance 
Music was offered by Margaret H. Wil- 
liams, Miss Woodward, Miss Helstrom 
and Mrs. J. Vincent Fothergill. 


ca * * 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Chro- 
matic Club was entertained at a morn- 
ing musicale on Oct. 29 by Mrs. Paul 
Pitkin. A program of compositions by 
Fay Foster was offered by Mrs. W. C. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Ralph Warner, Mrs. 
Howard A. King, and Mrs. E. R. Hatha- 
way. 

aK * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” was given recently at the 
Fourth Congregational Church under 
the direction of Harry R. Pratt, organ- 
ist. The soloists were Rose Beverly 
Daybill, soprano; Elizabeth Marcil, 
contralto; Wesley W. Howard, tenor, 
and Harry C. Olmstead, bass. 

* * * 


URBANA, ILL.—Organ recitals were 
given at the University of Illinois on 
Oct. 19 and 26. The first recital was 
given’ by J. Lawrence, organist of the 
University, while the second was inter- 
preted by Mrs. Josephine Armstrong 
Binyon, assisted by Mrs. Fred G. Mar- 
shall. * * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Wednes- 
day Afternoon Musical Club celebrated 
MacDowell Day on Nov. 12. Mrs. Freder- 
ick Munro Card read a paper on the life 
of the composer and Mary Louise Peck, 
the club delegate to the recent Biennial ~ 
Convention at Peterbor ugh, gave a re- 
sumé of the convention. A musical pro- 
gram was offered by Mrs. Susan Hawley 
Davis, Mrs. Louise F. Snyder, Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Grannis, Mrs. Lewis F. Hall, S. 
Belle Blackstone and Ethel Pigg. 





LYNCHBURG, VA.—The first of a 
series of monthly concerts given by the 
Music school of Randolph Macon Wom- 
an’s College, under the direction of Prof. 
J. H. Davis, assisted by Miss A. C. Clark 
of the voice department, was given on 
Nov. 12. The program was composed of 
songs and piano numbers. 

ok co * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Choral 
Club held a meeting on Nov. 4 at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at which 
officers were elected for the coming sea- 
son. Those chosen were Frank R. Hurl- 
butt, president; Charles B. Daum, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ernest Joachim, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and J. Henderson 
Francis, director. : 

URBANA, ILL.—A Student’s Public 
Recital was given at the School of Music 
of the University of Illinois, recently. 
The artists appearing were Catalina Da- 
vis, Else-Jean Huggins, Alva W. Craver, 
Helen Caldwell, Maurine Payne, Helen 
Longbone, Beatrice Teller, Julie Ehrlich, 
Amy Hollem, Dora Omansky, Theodore 
Steinert and Rachel Griffith. 


* * * 


MONTREAL, CAN. — George M. 
Brewer and Saul Brant, in joint organ 
and violin recital, Nov. 9, gave a pro- 
gram, embracing the Bach Prelude and 
Fugue in A, the Handel Sonata in D, 
and the fine Karg-Elert Chorale. Both 
artists played with care and skill, Mr. 
Brewer shining particularly in the Bach 
prelude. * * * 


SALINA, KANS.—The State Teachers’ 
Association held on of its four district 
meetings in Salina, Nov. 6 and 7. Musi- 
cal programs. were furnished by Dean 
Cox of Wesleyan College of Music, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Malloy and Stewart 
Wille of Hays State Normal, and a group 
of three artists pupils from Bethany, Col- 
lege, Lindsborg. . 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The fifth Sunday 
afternoon concert was held on Nov. 2 in 
the Public Auditorium. Gladys Morgan 
Farmer presided at the organ and Walter 
J. Stevenson was the soloist. The con- 
certs are held under the auspices of the 
city of Portland and each concert shows 
an increased attendance and interest by 
the public. ees 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Edwin H. Lemare, 
organist, gave his usual excellent pro- 
gram Nov. 2 at the Auditorium. Hother 
Wismer, a well known musician gave 
violin numbers. Sigmund Veel and 
George McManus recently gave the first 
of their three Sonata recitals of the 
University of California Extension Divi- 
sion. * s s 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Lyric quar- 
tet, comprising Geraldine Marwick, so- 
prano, Laura Rothschild, contralto, Ray- 
mond Grant, tenor, and Burton Cornwall, 
bass, furnished the music at the armistice 
day celebration at the town hall in Wind- 
sor. Quartet numbers were given and 
solos by Miss Marwick and Mr. Grant. 
Helen Walsh was accompanist. 

* * * 


RUTLAND, VT.—The Rutland Music 
Teachers’ Association held a meeting on 
Nov. 10, when an interesting program 
was given by Mrs. Carl Cole, Mary Wat- 
kins, Mrs. Mattie Butler, Edna J. War- 
ren, Edna V. V. Higley, Mary Copps and 
B. A. Brehmer. , «x x 


ZANESVILLE, O. — The Thursday 
Matinee Music Club lately observed 
“President’s Day” and opened its sea- 
son’s programs to a crowded hall. The 
President, Cora Jean Geis, gave a recital 
with Mrs. Hetzler, violinist; Mrs. Theo. 
Axline, pianist, and Ethel Kelly, pianist, 
as her assistants. Mrs. John A. Pfister 
accompanied the artists. 

* * * 


WESTFIELD, MASS.—Mrs. William 
L. Horan, of Waterbury, Conn., formerly 
Bridget Mullen of this city, was married 
on Nov. 3, to Thomas F. Egan, super- 
intendent of the State Police of Connec- 
ticut. Mrs. Egan was prominent in musi- 
cal circles in Westfield and vicinity and 
was for a number of years, soloist at the 
Methodist Church. 


* * * 


_ BALTIMORE—Austin Conradi, pian- 
ist, gave the third Peabody recital Nov. 
14, before a large audience. This was 
the first appearance of the young Balti- 
morean since his return from service 
abroad and marked his first concert as 
a member of the faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music where he has re- 
cently been appointed. Mr. Conradi 
played with delicacy, interpreting Bach, 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, De- 
bussy and Ravel works with an individ- 
ual style in which there was abundance 
of charm and forcefullness. This young 
artist is largely a local product having 
been trained at the Peabody Conserva- 
tosy under Earnest Hutcheson and 
others. 


ee, 


TROY, N. Y.—A joint recital was given 2 
Nov. 8 at the Troy Conservatory of My. | 
tenor, a | 


., and 
Pupil of | 


sic by William Arthur Scott, 

pupil of Cecil Wright of Albany 

Kasimer Obecny, pianist, a 

James McLaughlin, Jr., of Troy. 
cd * * 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—An organ re- | 


on Oct, | 
Arthur [ 
r 4 
ranged from Bach to Mrs. Beach aan \j 


& sey. | 


cital of unusual merit was given 
9 at Grace Reformed Church by 
Leslie Jacobs, organist. The 


other moderns. Evlyn Hinton san 


eral members in good style and Mary 


Esther Winslow played the accompani- i 









ments. All three musicians are teaching 3 


at the European School of Music 


* * * 
GREENVILLE, ILL.—The first re- 
cital of this season at the Greenville 


College, School of Music, 
Oct. 7, when Bertha L. White, Pianist 
Sarah Smith, soprano, and Edmund Min. 
nie, violinist, appeared in 
that was well arranged and skilful} 


took place on | 


a program } 


presented. The program was one of the Ff 


first in a series to be 


given by th , 
ulty members. 7 


SALINA, KAN.—The Strand Theater 
has inaugurated a symphony orchestra 
with William Badke as pianist and diree. 
tor. Mrs. M. P. Shipman, Mrs. Albert 
Traylor and Mrs. Henry Harvey went to 
Topeka, Nov. 13 and 14 as delegates to 


the State Federation of Musical Clubs, | 


Mrs. Traylor sang on the program, Fri- 
day evening with Mrs. Shipman as ac- 
companist. 9 ‘ 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. Zoe Pear] 
Park, contralto, formerly of Spokane and 
Tacoma, has accepted a position as lead- 
ing soloist at the First Presbyterian 
church in Seattle. Twenty-five pupils of 
Mrs. Helen Congdon were heard in a de- 
lightful piano recital at Liberty Hall, on 
Nov. 8. Mrs. Charles M. Evans, Tacoma 
soprano, director of Music at Our 
Saviour’s Church, was soloist at the Re- 
formation Festival celebrated on Nov, 2, 
in the church Auditorium. 

* * & 


TACOMA WASH.—The marriage was 
recently announced of Arthur Raymond 
Wood, of Tacoma, to Marie Louise Mag- 
liola, at the Church of St. Francis De 
Sales in New York City. Mrs. Wood is a 
graduate of the vocal department of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph Academy in New 
York. 

* * * 

TROY, N. Y.—The opening meeting of 
the Music Study Club of Troy took place 
Nov. 8 at the Emma Willard Conserva- 
tory of Music. The program was de- 
voted to MacDowell compositions. Piano 
numbers were given by Katherine Gut- 
chell, Teresa Maier,:-Edna Beiermeister, 
Emma Lotz and Elizabeth Christiansen 
and vocal numbers by Mrs. Frank Catri- 
cala, Jr., Augusta Schultz and Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Lawrence. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Jean Lyman Cooper, Emma 
Lotz and Teresa Maier. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mary Helen 
Howe, coloratura soprano, has returned 
from a concert tour in Virginia. At Ac- 
comac she was the visiting soloist during 
the convention of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, which distinction was 
also accorded her at the convention of the 
same organization last year. Miss Howe 
was enthusiastically received in a pro- 
gram of operatic arias and ballads m 
French, Italian and English. 

* * zo 


LINDSBORG, KAN.—Nellie Bryant, 
dramatic soprano, gave her initial recital 
at Bethany Chapel recently to an enthu- 
siastic audience. She gave numbers by 
Hue, Vidal, Weckerlin, Pessard, Secchi, 
Tchaikowsky, Rachmaninoff and the Cos- 
sack song by Moussorgsky. Her Eng- 
lish groups contained Hageman’s “May 
Night,” Oliver’s “Song of Old England, 
“The Muleteer” by di Nogero, “Sheep and 
Lambs” by Sidney Homer, “Ecstacy by 
Rummel. She encored with Lehmann’ 
“Good morning, Brother Sunshine an 
Speaks’ “To You.” Arvid Wallin played 
capable accompaniments. 

* * * 

DECATUR, ILL.—Millikin Conserva- 
tory of Music opened its seventeent, 
year with a heavy enrollment. At poe 
end of the sixth week the enrollmen 
was 721. The musical kindergarten at 
present has an enrollment of ninety- 
eight, ranging in age from three am 
one-half years to seven years. The com- 
plete conservatory faculty, including 
kindergarten, consists of a group ° 
twenty-five teachers. The conservatory 
is fortunate in possessing a most conve 
nient and artistic building of eighty-two 
rooms. This season an oratorio chorus 
of 250 voices will present one of the fe 
choral works in conjunction with Le 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The 
Spring Festival will consist of three °F 
chestral programs. 
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:———— repatilcy interpretation and ves! LUCY GATES, SOLOIST AT 
u- | ° : the aria f: “Butterfly” and folk- ; FIRST PORTLAND CONCERT 
‘§Spain Holds Music Fete to ae eg re 
id was very generous with encores. Arthur pr, Irvin J. Morgan, New Municipal Or- 





Honor Discovery of America 














- fl Greatest Ensemble Bodies meet in Madrid for Columbus Day 
7, Festival — New Operatic Works by Son of Granados and 
- Marina Rodriga — Volpini Plans to Further Nationai 
y i Movement in Opera Season — Bori and Gay to be Heard— 
< = Premieres of Symphonic Works 

> ADRID, Oct. 14.—Spain celebra- iére of “Venise” by Raoul Gunsbourg, 
4 M ted one of its greatest festivals director of the Monte Carlo Opera, will 
le the anniversary of the discovery given with Maria Kousnezoff and 
mn oF America, Oct. 12. An ensemble of Rousseliere. Strauss’s “Caballero de la 
t, 0 Rusa” will be heard here for the first 


5 icians comprising the finest or- 
aaaes of Spain contributed to the 


m ‘vient program. The Orquesta 
ly SE sonia conducted by Arbos and the 
a Orquesta Philharmonia conducted by 
si Valle and Perez-Casas, together with the 

Municipal Band under Valle made up a 
" splendid ensemble, winning huge suc- 
ay The numbers included the prelude to 
eB tyistan and Ysolde,” and the “Liebes- 
tt | i” from the same work sung by Maria 
© “WBiicer, the popular soprano; Bach’s 
© ME suite in D was played by the stringed 
8. instruments; other works were, “Triane” 
- 7 by Albeniz; Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
e- and the “Leonore” Overture, Tchaikov- 

sky's “1812 Symphony,” the Overture to 
rl ‘Thanhauser”’ and other works. 


The occasion was a brilliant one, the 
d King and the Infanta Isabel being pres- 


i ent and applauding enthusiasticlly. 

7: Interesting new operatic material by 
of the younger composers of Spain is _ be- 
e ing presented just now. From Barcelona 
" comes the announcement of a very fine 
. premiere of “La Reine Amazona” com- 
It PR posed by Marina Rodriga, Spain’s first 
“ woman composer of opera. At the Tea- 
2, F¥tor Zarzuela they are preparing for a 


performance of a new lyric work by Ed- 

uardo Granados, son of the composer of 

is Ps “Goyescas.” It is called “La Princesita 
d [| de los Sues Locos” (or “The Little Prin- 
cess of the Impossible Dreams’’), to the 
libretto of Peyro and Ferrandos Agueli 
and the premiere is looked forward to 

with much anticipation. 


Madrid’s Opera Season 


|» Elaborate plans for the season of 
if Opera at the Royal Opera House have 
e been made by Senor Volpini who has 





. just come back from Italy with his plans 
‘ finished. Senor Volpini has determined to 
. further the cause of national opera, ahd 
with this end will open the season with 
; “El Avapies” which, introduced towards 
2 the end of last season, was so brilliant 


a success. “Bohemios” and “La Balada 
. de Carnaval” by Vives and “Yolanda” 
“ by Vicente Arregui are among the other 
native works to be presented. The native 
artists to be heard are Maria Gay, Lu- 
trezia Bori, whose voice, it is said, has 
i been restored to its full former beauty; 
‘i Llacer, Nieto, Ravenga, a young Madrid 
artist with a stupendous voice; Casanave 
ind Fontecha are two of the tenors, and 
. Maria Esperza is among the premiére 
“ iancers. The conductors of native works 
we Saco, del Valle and Villa. 
fine representation of Italian and 
r agnerlan singers appears on the roster 
vhich bears the names of Caracciolo, 
aretoo, possessor of a magnificient col- 
wratura Soprano, and wife of the Maes- 
to Gabriel Sibella; Raccanelli, Vix, so- 
f Nanos; Sadun and Fallo, mezzos; Rous- 
a tliere, Norgioli, Cesa, Bianchi, Lieder- 
u- tan, Lolla, Minghetti, Toscani, tenors; 


ny quesant Molinari, Rossi Morelli and 
ul, tafa, baritones; Masini Pierali, Beccu- 
s- MM Betoni and Cirino, basses; Teresa 
g- ‘ronan, primera ballarina. The conduc- 


Ay tots for these works will be Vess Franz 


time, as well as his “Salome.” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Parsifal” are the Wagnerian 
operas, and the regular Italian réper- 
toire will be heard. 

The Orquesta Symphonia of Madrid 
with Arbos conducting, is planning a 
series of six concerts. Besides the stan- 
dard classical répertoire, premiére are 
to be given by several new works, in- 
cluding Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 
“Sarabande” by Roger Ducasse and 
“Poema Pasional” by Juan Telleria a 
young Spanish composer. The Orquesta 
Philharmonia is now on tour through 
the north of Spain until the first of No- 
vember when it will return to Madrid 
for several concerts under the auspices 
of the Cicculo de Bellas Artas. 

Recitals have also been announced in- 
cluding one by the Cuban pianist, Or- 
bon, and a series of four by Caroline Pil- 
zenitz, the Polish pianist. ° 

At the Casino in San Sebastien, re- 
cently, a success was made by the French 
pianist, Paul Loyannet, who appeared 
with the Larroche Orchestra. 


EMILIA QUINTERA 





PEORIA HAS FIRST OPERA 





Chicago Forces Give Two Performances 
—Local Clubs Start Activities 


PEORIA, ILL., Nov. 13.—The first 
performances of grand opera ever given 
in Peoria, were those by the Chicago 
Opera Association recently at the Coli- 
seum. “Aida” and “The Masked Ball” 
were the works chosen and the singers 
were Raisa, Dolci and Eubank, in the 
first, and Destinn, Eubank, Sharlow and 
Bonci in the second. Giacomo Rimini and 
Virgilio Lazzari were also heard in 
“Aida.” 

The Amateur Musical Club opened its 
season on Oct. 17, presenting the Hans 
Hess Trio in an interesting program in 
the Christian Church. Mrs. Hess, at the 
piano, gave splendid support, the en- 
semble work, tone and shading being 
especially fine. On Oct. 31st the club 
held a members’ recital, Mrs. Georgia 
Vail, contralto, and Mr. Sol Cohen, vio- 
linist, giving an interesting program. 
The Student Department of the Amateur 
Musical Club which is steadily increas- 
ing in numbers and interest under the 
directorship of Katherine Hart, held its 
first meeting recently. Ruth Dixon read 
a paper on “The Development of a Ju- 
venile Orchestra” and a program of 
musical numbers was given by the pu- 
pils of Lillie Watrous. — 





Farrar Opens Course In 
Washington, (D. C.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene opened her musical sea- 
son most auspiciously with Geraldine 
Farrar, who sang to a crowded house, 
the enthusiasm of which ran high. The 














Hackett, tenor, and Rosita Renard, pian- 
ist, were the assisting artists. Mr. Hack- 
ett has a large voice, which he handles 
excellently; while Miss Renard is a 
pianist of high accomplishments. They 
were both given hearty welcome. Claude 
Gotthelf was accompanist. W. Hz. 


Songs of Southland 
Sung Effectively by 
Marguerite Potter 

















Marguerite Potter, Who Is Presenting 
“Songs of the Southland” 


A lecture song recital both unique and 
interesting was given by Marguerite Pot- 
ter, the New York mezzo-contralto, at 
the Arion Society of New York on the 
afternoon of Nov. 2, depicting “Songs of 
the Southland” in costume. The pro- 


‘gram, divided into four groups, opened 


with three Negro Spirituals, “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Steal Away,” and 
“Nobody Knows de Trouble I See.” The 
next group brought a series of Creole 
songs, two of which were arranged by 
Burleigh and one by Krehbiel. Planta- 
tion songs by Stephen Foster and Henry 
Work and a set of Art Songs in Negro 
style, by Frederick Vanderpool, James 
H. Rogers, Alexander Rogers and Win- 
throp Rogers, brought the delightful 
recital to a close. Many of the numbers 
were prefaced by explanatory remarks 
which added to the enjoyment of the 
program. 

Other appearances for Miss Potter are 
scheduled for Nov. 17, when she will be 
heard at the Manhattan Study Club in 
the Hotel McAlpin, the Round Table 
Club at the Astor Hotel, Nov. 30, and 
me ‘on Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, 

ec. 12. 


Stransky Opens Brooklyn Series 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York, with Percy Grainger as soloist, 
gave the first of its Brooklyn series of 
concerts at the Academy of Music on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 16, to an over- 
subscribed house. There were rows of 
standees. The enthusiasm of the Brook- 
lynites for this ever-popular Society 
was in no wise misplaced, for Mr. Stran- 
sky’s program was a more than ordinarily 





ganist, Assisted by Soprano in 
Opening Program. 


PORTLAND, ME., NOV. 1.—The new 
municipal Organist, Dr. Irvin J. Morgan, 
appeared in the first of the series of con- 
certs on Thursday evening, Oct. 29, with 
Lucy Gates as Soloist. The course ticket 
sale was a record breaker and the house 
was packed to welcome him to Portland. 
Henry F. Merrill the chairman of the 
Music Commission accompanied him to 
which he eulogised the excellent work 
for the past seven years of Dr. Will C. 
Macfarlane, commended Dr. Morgan to 
the citizens of Portland. By special re- 
quest Dr. Morgan confined his numbers 
to his own works and transcriptions, 
playing them entirely without notes. 
The program included his “Sonata Reli- 
gioso,” “Sketch Fantastique,” “Idylle- 
Twilight,” Grand Festal March, Scherzo 
transcribed from Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, “Forest Choir,” and _ the 
Finale from his Organ Concerto. Dr. 
Morgan is distinctly a concert organist— 
among the best— and treats his registra- 
tion with imagination and interest. He 
plays with much magnetism that makes 
his organ an expressive and appealing 
instrument. He was recalled after each 
of his numbers but declined to play an 
encore, explaining that privilege should 
be limited to the visitor, Lucy Gates. 

Miss Gates made a fine impression with 
her varied contributions. She was en- 
thusiastically received for her singing of 
the “Waltz Song” of Gounod and for her 
singing of the two French Songs “Beau 
Soir” by Debussy and “La Chanson de 
L’Alouette” by Lalo; but her best work 
was done in “The Hymn to the Sun” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff which was’ most 
charmingly sung. Her last group was of 
three American Songs “You are the 
Evening Cloud” by Horsman, “De Ol’ 
Ark’s a-Moverin” by David Guion, and 
“Ballade” by Sibella. 

It was a noteworthy concert and as 
auspicious opening for the eighth season 
of Municipal music in Portland. re 
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INTERNMENT NO 
TORTURE FOR MUCK 


But the ‘‘Spirit Starved” at 
Oglethorpe, Berlin Learns— 


Lauds Higginson 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 20.—On 
Moxday last, Berlin had a great sur- 
prise. Dr. Karl Muck, fresh, brown, 
well-nourished, directed again in Berlin 
for the first time in years, and in the 
third of the “Weingartner-Concerts”, at 
that. Muck conducted Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” Overture and the Brahms Fourth 
Symphony; less pleasing was Burmes- 
ter’s very nervous interpretation of the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. Muck’s 
technique has gained in America; he has 
acquired a sort of Taylor-System of con- 
ducting whereby he achieves the high- 
est results with the least exertion. Per- 
haps no conductor before the public di- 
rects as sanely as Dr. Muck. No femin- 
ine coquetries such as belong to so 
many of the foremost conductors, are 
his; no pushing forward of his own per- 
sonality. Hence he gives a reading rich, 
clean cut, pure. 

Naturally, he was besieged on all 
sides to speak of his experiences in 
America, where he was interned for six- 
teen months. After one had heard all 
sorts of tales of horrors in Berlin, it 
was pleasing to learn that Dr. Muck 
had no complaint whatever to make of 
his treatment at Oglethorpe. Only the 
first ten days in the Boston jail, in the 
company of common crimirals, seem to 
have been hard. In Oglethorpe at the 
“Millionaire’s Camp,” one lived well at 
the small cost of $25 to $30 a month. 
But while the stomach was satisfied, the 
spirit starved; for the interned musician 
was forbidden to bring from Boston 
even a single volume of his musical 
library. In that connection, it was 
touching, he stated, how ‘his Boston 
musicians clung to him, particularly 
those of the Allied nations. French, Bel- 
gians and Italians vied with one another 
to send him letters and papers. Of the 
loyalty of Major Higginson, the founder 
of the Boston Orchestra, Dr. Muck spoke 
above all in the warmest terms. That 
the war has torn asunder this wonderful 
ensemble of orchestra-players seemed to 
render the conductor far unhappier than 
his personal fate, which he bears with 
a manly fortitude. 

Asked about his future plans, - Dr. 
Muck would give no definite answer. In 
Berlin, whose war-changed aspect evi- 
dently does not please him, he contem- 
plates no permanent stay, but merely 
the conducting of certain concerts. He 
will give his next concerts in Amster- 
dam, and then travel to Graz, where his 
wife’s mother lives. Whether he shall 
remain permanently in Austria or in 
Switzerland, is yet undecided, but Dr. 
Muck seems to incline to the latter. Al- 
though he would not express any inten- 
tion to take up his permanent residence 
in Germany, the conductor’s artistic fol- 
lowing in Berlin is so great that there 
are hopes in some capacity or another 
of winning him back to its musical life. 

EDGAR ISTEL. 





EAST USES CHRISTIAN HYMNS 





Reports From China, Japan and India 
Show Increased Use of Occidental 
Music 


The use of Christian hymns is causing 
a revolution in the music of the Orient, 
according to reports received from Amer- 
con missionaries by the Interchurch 
World Movemeit of North America. 

The squeaky notes of the average 
Chinese and Japanese orchestra band are 
giving place to the strains of “Rock of 
Ages” and “Onward Christian Soldiers”, 
the Interchurch World Movement learns. 
Growing popularity of Occidental hymns 
is similarly found in India. The recent 
coronation procession of a Mararajah 
in that country marched to the stirring 
strains of American gospel hymns played 
by the potentate’s brass band. 








Delayed Singers of Chicago Opera 
Arrive in New-York on Lafayette 











On Board the Lafayette, which arrived in New York last week for the first 
time since the beginning of the European war, were a number of singers of the 
Chicago Opera Association, who have been endeavoring to reach this country for 


several weeks. 
Charles Fontaine and Yvonne Gall. 


In the group shown above are left to right, Mrs. Charles Fontaine, 
—photo by Underwood and Underwood. 





EUPHONY SOCIETY IN ADMIRABLE DEBUT 





Carl Hahn Leads New Chorus 
and Galli-Curci 4 


is Soloist 


With dulcet-toned Amelita Galli-Cur- 
ci as soloist, the newly born New York 
Euphony Society, mustering about sev- 
enty women’s voices and an orchestra of 
about forty, made its bow at a largely 


attended private concert, the first of its . 


initial series, Nov. 21, in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

To Mrs. James J. Gormley was given 
the credit for organization of the new 
choral. and orchestral society, which 
came into being last June and at that 
time was discussed as representing in- 
surgency and secession from the Mo- 
zart Society. Chorus and audience rose 
and applauded when Mrs. Gormley en- 
tered the central box. Arthur S. Som- 
ers, in an address of “christening,” 
lauded her as founder and president of 
the society. 

Carl Hahn, formerly director of the 
Arion Scciety and also well known as 
a composer, led the club successfully. 
Schubert’s “God Is My Guide” was im- 
‘pressively sung, with excellent tonal 
balance. “Why Is Sylvia?” was taken 
with too much celerity in an otherwise 
commendable effort to avoid sentimental 


dragging. Hall’s “The Skylark,” Rey- 
naldo Hahn’s “My ‘Tender’ Songs,” 
Haesche’s somewhat macabre “Young 


Lovel’s Bride,” and Sucher’s “Visions” 
were sung with welcome attention to 
nuance and generally excellent tone, 
though not without some rough edges 
suggestive of the newness of the organi- 
zation. Incidental solos were sung by 
members of the chorus. 

_ The orchestra, besides supporting the 
singers, was heard in Weber’s “Euryan- 
the” Overture, Halvorsen’s “Entrance of 
the Bojars” and Kaun’s “Festival 
March.” 

Galli-Curci sang with her accustomed 
lyric charm and her equally accustomed 
lack of anything to accelerate the pulse. 
“L’Amour de Moi,” a lovely 15th Cen- 
tury French air, German “Daffodils a- 
Blowing”, Benedict’s “La Capinera,” 
Samuel’s “The Little Bells of Sevilla,” 
Reynaldo Gahn’s “L’Heure Exquise,” 
Valverde’s “Clavelitos,” and the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia’—not the “mob 
scene,” as one advance notice had it— 





all revealed again the reedy sweetness 
of the Galli-Curci tone and the witch- 
ery of the Galli-Curci vocal arabesques; 
and, also, the Galli-Curci seeming in- 
ability to enter into the mood of what 


she sings. 
Homer Samuels played his familiarly 
excellent accompaniments. Manuel 


Berenguer was on hand to supply a 
kweetly-tuned flute obligato whenever 
required. Amelia Gray-Clarke was ai 
the piano for the chorus. = a 





YOUNG MUSICIANS APPEAR 





Mildred and Eugenia Wellerson, Nine- 
Year-Old Players, Greeted 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall was 
the scene of an 
event when Mildred and Eugenia Wel- 
lerson, ’cellist and violinist respectively, 
assisted by Michael Angelo, tenor, were 
heard in a delightful recital on the 
evening of Nov. 21. 

These twin sisters, but nine years of 
age, disclosed remarkable talent. 
dred Wellerson played the Third Move- 
ment of Lindner’s Concerto for 
and two shorter works of Popper and 
Piatti, while her sister scored in an ex- 
cellent interpretation of the first move- 
ment from Spohr’s Second Concerto. 

One of the high lights of the evening 
was the singing of Mr. Angelo. 
dowed with a robust tenor voice of con- 
siderable range and fluency, he sang 
with admirable charm and finish Doni- 
zetti’s “Cielo e Mar” from “La Gioconda” 
and a group of gypsy songs by Dvorak. 
The accompaniments 
played by Max Wellerson for the in- 
strumentalists and Miss Goldberg for 
the singer. M. B. S. 





Maurice Dumesnil, the French pianist, 
who is sailing shortly from South Amer- 
ica for the United States, will give sev- 
eral recitals in New York, the first of 
which is scheduled to take place at 
Aeolian Hall on Jan. 7. 





MEADER MAKES 
NOTABLE DER 


American . Tenor Displaygl 
Gifts in First Recita] ° | 
At Aeolian Hal] 


Without heralding, a new Amer 
tenor made his debut at Aeolian Hajj ont 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 22. His name 
is George Meader and he establisheg the | 
right in a single recital to be nameji 
among the elect in song singing. 


He has sung in opera and concert j 
Germany and Switzerland where his fs 
is prized. Coupled with his notable gifts 
was a program of intense musica] value: 
for Mr. Meader sang two entire groups 
of lieder, Schumann, Brahms, Franz and 
Hugo Wolf. He sang them in English 
and proved once more that with good. 
translations the greatest songs of the 
literature are not only available for oul 
singers, but are beloved of our audiences _— 
Of course, one must choose songs whoge | 
poems permit of translation; there ar _ 
lieder that cannot be given in English, 
But the number that can be is so great | 
that there need be no recital programs | 
without them. q 

Begining with Haydn’s “Gia la notte”) 
and Mozart’s “Il Mio Tesoro” for both! 
of which old airs he found the right ey.” 
pression, Mr. Meader threw himself] int) 
the wondrous Schumann song “Hidde, 
Tears” and “By Moonlight”, Brahms‘ 
“Love Song” and “The Message” anil 
had a triumph. Here was a singer whp 
could make live for us again that burn.) 
ing romantic ardor of these two grea} 
song masters, who knew what the wor} 
Vortrag signifies and who felt the rhep 
torical pause. At the close of this group. 
he sang Strauss’s lovely Serenade ep. 
chantingly. And the whole audiencp 
realized what it has been missing thes} 
war years and this post-war period} 
when many gifted singers still omit thes# 
great songs from their programs. 4 

Mr. Meader’s voice is a lyric tenor) 
well produced and of engaging quality i 
He knows how to color his tone and his j 
command of the long phrase, with th) 
power to make a crescendo on a given}. 
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tone, is that of the big artist Franz) 


“Renewal” and “Farewell” followed, the 
latter so lovely a bit of quiet and re 


pressed singing that it was immediately) 


redemanded. He placed to his credit a 
recital of rare interest, musical value 


and masterly portrayal. 
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Walter Golde at the piano played the 
accompaniments in a truly distinguished 
interesting musica] Manner. W.K. i 
. S 
Committee at Work To Give Atlantic 
City. Symphony Orchestra 
ATLANTIC CITY, Nov. 6.—The won- 
an’s committee of the Crescendo Club, ti 
: Anna Shill Hemphile, chairman, is s0- fi 
Mil-  jiciting subscriptions for the Symphony ve 
- Orchestra that is being planned by the “ 
Cello business interests of Atlantic City. The P 
committee members will endeavor to In- he 
terest individual citizens in a minimum 
subscription plan. With the adoption of ta 
the J. W. F. Leman plan by the Cham-@ 
ber of Commerce, the Symphony project i 
En- is regardless as assured. : 
The orchestra plan has the approval Mm ov 
of the Crescendo Club, Rotary Club, andy °° 
the Hotelmen’s Association. Mr. Leman,@ 
for several seasons has given varied pro- ti 
grams with a small orchestra. He wasm ° 
were skilfully the guest of the Crescendo Club on Tues-@ ™ 
day evening. The subject was Mozartsm™ ™ 
“Don Giovanniee,” Mrs. Ireland present- 
ing the libretto, with instrumental ex ‘ 
cerpts by Miss Marino, and vocal num th 
bers by Helen Kennedy and Mr. Kauff i. 
man. J. V. B. -e 
Jacques Thibaud, the French_violinis e 
will give a recital in Carnegie Hall, Nev o~ 
York on Dee. 16. m 
Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mat clo 
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